‘advised in its manner and conduct. 
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THE FENIANS. 


Puysrcians say of certain peri- 
ods, that they are characterized by 
a predisposition toward certain spe- 
cific forms of disease, and that as 
soon as the exciting cause offers all 
the conditions necessary to the ex- 
istence of the malady are realized. . 
So in certain coantries there seems 
to be alwavs a predisposition to- 
ward revolation, which for its full 

ion only needs some excit- 
ing motive from without. Partic- 
‘ularly is this the case in Ircland, 
Let there be unusual tumult any 
where in the world, and it is sure to 
be echoed back from Ireland in sonié 
outbreak, which is generally as 
hopeless as to its end as it is ill- 


Church, and a landed aristocracy, 
and in levying taxes upon the Irish 


simply this—that a nation’s growth 
has been checked, and: where we 
ought to find abundant agricultural 
prosperity we find a boggy waste; 


The Am2rican Revolution of the 
and where we ought to find a civ- 


last contury was followed by the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798; and we all 
know how that rebellion ended, in 
the triumph of the few but well- 
disciplined English troops after en- 
tire counties of Ireland had been: 
devastated. Again the French Rev- 
olution of 1848 was immediately 
followed by another outbreak. And 
no sooner is the great Soythern re- But we find in this indifference 
tellin put clown in this country Handle, two. parts. volt is stab at Ireland by 
eta Oe heal oe lesland bs the A. Fenian Pike, having across it a horizontal barb-pointed for the purpose of catching the bridles of cavalry.—B. Fenian Pike..C, Common ring Irishmen themselves. Better gov- 
y | : bayonet in general use.—-D D D is inserted as a sample of the weapon of the former rebellion, | erned, the Irish would. be less ig- 


uncultured, ignorant, and’ so 

that when their one 

potato-crop—fails them they must 

either starve or emigrate. The his- 

tory of Irish emigration to America 
a sad story of English indiffer- 

ence toward the Irish race. 
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SEIZURE OF “THE IRISH PEOPLE” NEWSPAPER IN DUBLIN, AND OF DEADLY WEAPONS IN CORK, BELONGING TO THE FENIANS 
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ilized race of men we find a people ~ 


Order of Fenians. Long ago En- 
gland assumed of her own motion 
ne the responsibility of governing Ire- | 
A land. Her government has con- 
1Gi in. - na o 10 in. sisted in setting up in that country 
a Lord-Lieutenant, an est 
support three, She 
abrogated the Irish Parliament— 
- but what has she given in its place ? 
She checked the spontaneous 
growth, which was, Heaven knows! 
sufficiently unpromising, but has . 
9 in. B - she ingrafted Ireland with any fruit 
| 13% tr. more promising? The consequence 
=a of British government~has beer 
— 
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norant, indeed, than to undertake so hopeless a rev- 


bler and more libera! sentithent toward Ireland in 

than there is in the hearts either of the 

_ Fenians or of the papists, who find it convenient to 

denounce Fenianism only because it is not a meve- 
ment in their own interest. 

The Trish are not the most liberal of peoples. 
They cry out londly against the tyranny of England ; 
but we have seen here, in the streets of New York, 
some evidence of the spirit of cruelty which they 
nourish in their hearts against the downtrodden ne- 
groes, whose only crime was that they alike with 
the Irish desired the liberty of labor and the peace- 
ful enjoyment of the fruits of their labor. 

The Fenian movement does not appear to be a 
very formidable matter. It has been promptly met 
by the Government. On the 15th of September, 
without beat of drum, suddenly and effectually, the 

* police broke into the office of the Fenian ‘‘ organ” 
in Dublin—the /risk People—and laid hands on the 
persons and papers of a group of leading conspira- 
tors. At the same moment arrests were effected 
im Cork, and since that moment various captures 
have been made not only in Ireland, but in En- 
gland. | 

We publish on our first page several engravings 


_ Telating to the conspiracy. The large cut repre- 
- gents the seizure of the /rish People in Dublin. 


The other illustrations are of Fenian weapons seized 
*n a blacksmith’s shop in Cork, the day after the 
weizure of the Jrish People. 
The trial of about sixty Fenians who have been 
seized was to commence on the 25th of October. 
By Christmas-time the Fenians will cease to be 
talked of or thought of—and so much the better for 
Ireland. 
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THE DOOM OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


IIE Democratic party is doomed. The 
Federal party fifty years ago opposed a 
popular war and disappeared. The Demo- 
cratic party opposed a vital and inevitable and 


. glorious war, and it is perishing before our 


eyes. In the State of New York it professes 
to hope for a little longer life. But it is the 
profession of despair. No well-informed man 
believes for \an instant in the recovery of so 
exhausted orthless a frame; and its own 
hope is based upon the fact that it has formally 
recanted, eaten its own words, and confessed 
its own disgrace and defeat. It is only right 
that, the rebellion having been defeated, its 
great ally should be annihilated; and the char- 
acter of the American people is shown as proud- 
ly in their steady union for the overthrow of a 
false party as it was in the destruction of a foul 
conspiracy. 

Maine, Vermont, California, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, and Indiana are the States that 
have thus far voted, and, like patriot soldiers 
when the roll is called, they answer one after 
another to the Union call, and even louder than 
last year, ‘‘Here! here!” Even New Jersey, 
hitherto the perfect type of a modern ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic” State, begins to blush that she has so 
long faltered in the good race; and in the to- 
tal rout of the Chicago platform party at New-- 
ark gives hope that she will not much longer 
be chained to the corpse of slavery or modern. 
Democracy. 

The Democratic leaders are receiving the 
severest lesson of their lives. They thought 


they could trifle with the national safety, and 


the people do not forget it. They thought they 
could oppose and thwart a war for national life, 
and when the indomitable patience and power 
of the people conquered, could turn round, 
throw up their hats, shout victory, declare that 
they had been heart and hand in the war, and 
so bamboozle the people they had done their 
best to ruin. 

Do they suppose the people have returned 
from whipping rebels in the field to be fooled 
by Sopperheads on a platform? Do they im- 
agin> they can deceive the popular intelligence 
by hiding behind a General? They might re- 
member the experiment of last year. They 
tried to hide the whole Chicago platform be- 
hind a General. But whether the platform 
were too large or the General too small the 
cheat was plain enough, and was heartily and 
contemptuously rejected. 

The Democratic party was opposed to the 
war. Individual Democrats, indeed, boldly 
broke with their party to go with their coun- 
try; but the party was ruled by Horatio Sgy- 
moUR, VALLANDIGHAM, the Woops, and men 
in, sympathy with them. Its votes in Com 
gress, its orators, its national convention pro- 
nounced against the war. It was not only de- 
stroyed at the election, it was despised, and 
now the same old leaders ask the confidence of 
the people. 

This year it makes a 


ing the President. We say feeble, because al- 


{for him unreservedly, and like a desperate 


though in the State.of New York it declares 


gamester Jonx Van Buren calls him his can- 
didate for the succession, yet in the other 
States the support was conditional, and in New 
York it is offered by Ssrmour, Green, and his 
most malignant traducers of last year. It is 
here only a transparent trick to come into 
power 


But the times are too serious for tricks. 
Every voter asks himself what will these men do 
if they come into power. He finds the answer 
in Jou~ Vax Boren’s speech. That gentle- 
man throws the blame of the war upon the 
North, upon the loyal.States. He shows the 
same old truckling servility to the late rebel 
chiefs that originally brought us into trouble. 
But Mr. Van Buren and all his associates upon 
the Chicago platform will learn that the planta- 
tion whip has lost its terrors. If the fate of the 
party which opposed the war of 1812 has not in- | 
structed them, the elections of this autumn will 
teach them that the people of this country will 
not trust a party which played into the hands 
of the national enemy, until it has changed not 
merely its professions but the leaders who have 
inspired universal contempt and distrust. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
COLORED TROOPS. 


Ir should be the merest matter of course that 
the President of the United States, speaking to 
any body of citizens, and especially to those who 
had risked their lives in the common defense, 
should express his faith in equal rights. But 
so long has the Government been under the 
control of the party which denies and insults 
the American principle that its plain affirma- 
tion by the President is a striking and ‘signifi- 
cant fact, showing that the country is rapidly 
returning to the simple faith of the fathers, who 
held that every man has natural rights which 
every other man is sacredly bound to respect. 

Such a speech is stil] more impressive when 
made by a President who has learned by the 
most bitter personal experience that the denial 
of that principle leads logically and inevitably 
to the unimaginable horrors of civil war; and 
who, during that war, acting as military Gov- 
ernor of his own State, and holding her back 
from complicity in the effort to destroy the Na- 
tional Government, proclaimed universal free- 
dom, and declared that he would be the Moses 
of the enslaved race to lead them out of bond- 
age into liberty. 

And such a speech is still more striking when 
uttered by a President who, it was hoped by the 
party hostile to equal rights, would forget his 
own life, his own acts, his own solemn pledges, 
and join in the futile attempt to annihilate the 
rights which the people had guaranteed. 

It is for such reasons that the remarks of the 
President to the returning colored veterans of 
the District of Columbia have produced so pro- 
found an impression, so cheering to every man 
who believes that the peace of the country can 
be permanently established only upon universal 
justice, so confounding to the political huck- 
sters and wreckers who hope by pandering to 
the hatreds of baffled rebels to obtain a tempo- 
rary party ascendency. : 

The colored men who stood before the Pres- 
ident un their way from he battle-fields in 
which they had sustained the Government 
were the representatives of the race who in all 
the rebel States were steadily faithful during 
the war; of those whose color was a sure 
sign of loyalty, and to whom every Union sol- 
dier escaping from the cruelties of Anderson- 
ville, of Belle Isle, of Salisbury, turned in per- 
fect confidence of assistance which was never 
betrayed; of those whom the Democratic party 
would now thrust helplessly back into the pow- 
er of the jailers of Andersonville and the Libby 
to treat as they choose. The President, to 
the dire confusion of that party, called them 
‘my friends.” He said to them, ‘This is 
your country as well as any body else’s coun- 
try.” He declared, ‘* This country is founded 
upon the principles of equality.” He said: 
‘‘He that is most meritorious and virtuous 
and intellectual and well-informed must stand 
highest without regard to color.” He an- 
nounced that ‘‘ Liberty means freedom to work 
and enjoy the products of your own labor.” 
He called them ‘‘my countrymen,” and thanked 
them for the compliment they had conferred 
upon him by their call. 

ose who have counted upon the Presi- 
dent’s treachery to the principles upon which 
he was elected have reckoned without their 
host. Those who hoped to see in his acts and 
hear in his words an illustration of what they 
foolishly call the ‘‘instinctive antipathy” and 
‘<unconquerable loathing” to any honest men 
whatever their color or condition have been 
fatally mistaken. President Jounson shows 
that he feels with President Lrxcotn, who, in 
his letter to the unconditional Union men of 


— 


prophetic truth: 
black men who can remember 
tongue, and clenched teeth, and 
and well- poised bayonet, they 


with 


to forget that with malignant heart and deceit- 
fal speech they have striven to hinder 

- These dast hoped that the successor of Li- 
coLn, who has faithfully continued his policy, 
would fall helplessly into their clutches. But 
turning away from the malignant heart and de- 
ceitful speech to the men of the steady eye and 
well-poised bayonet, he says, ‘‘ My friends and 
countrymen, this is your country as much as 
any body’s. ] 


JONAH. 


Rovrep every where in the States that have 
voted, terribly defeated even in the chief city 
of New Jersey, the last flickering hope of the 
party that prayed God to preserve the country 
when Mr. Jonnson became President is the 
State of New York. Here they have flung ev- 
ery thing overboard—except Jonan, and he 
will swamp the ship. The party goes into the 
election under the lead of Joun A. GREEN, 
editor of one of the most notorious Copperhead 
journals in the country, who nominated Gen- 
eral Stocum at Albany, and of Horatio Sey- 
mouR, who appeared with General SLocum as 
his sponsor at the meeting where he first spoke, 
and who is the most unmitigated Jonan with 
which any party craft ever put to sea. 

There are those who say that the Union party 
carried the State by so small a majority last 
year that it will surely lose now.- But such 
an apprehension is expressed without thought. 
Last year Horatio Seymour appealed to the 
people of the State upon the ground that the 
war was a failure—that the rebellion could 
never be overcome—that there ought to be a 
cessation of hostilities, a recourse to the ul- 
timate resources of statesmanship, etc., etc. 
Now the war was not then ended, and Mr. 
SEYMOUR might yet prove to be correct. Even 
Mr. GREELEY was in favor of offering terms. 
But this year Mr. Seymoor stands naked amidst 
the ruin of all his prophecies. His “friends” 
did not rise in a counter-insurrection; and those 
terrible fanatics and Jacobins, Grant and SHER- 
MAN, swept the rebellion from the earth. Why 
should any body go to the polls and vote that 
Mr. Seymour was right ? 

He and his political associates at Chicago 
and in the bloody streets of New York profess 
to support the President. But even if they are 
to be believed, they certainly support him no 
more warmly or faithfully than the party which 
elected him. Last year he and his friends sup- 
ported Grorce H. PENDLETON, who declared 
not only that the war was a failure but that the 
Government had no right to make war. Did 
he and they then believe that it was an unjust 
war? Do they believe so still? If not, when 
and where has Mr. Seymour said so? 

The question is thus narrowed toa point. If 
the platforms of the two parties in New York 
are so similar, which party can the people of the 
State most safely trust—Horatio Seymour and 
the Woops, and Joun A. Green and their par- 
ty, or the great triumphant host which elect- 


which finished the war victoriously against the 
steady and unscrupulous politicians who now 
ask for power, and which maintains its shining 
ranks thus far stronger and more united than 
ever from Maine to California? 


M‘GOWAN. 


WE observe that General Samvet M‘Gowan 
offers himself as a candidate for Congress in 
the Third District of South Carolina, and has 
issued an address which is held to be the chief 
exposition of the views of those who are ds- 
piring to control that State. General M‘Gow- 
AN was a conspicuous rebel soldier. .He has 
committed the highest offense. known to the 
Constitution, and by the laws of the land his 
life is forfeit as a traitor. It is therefore in- 
teresting to remark the words and tone of his 
address, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 

“Relying upon the good faith and patriotic intentions 
of the President of the United States, we have done all 


that was required of us to restore our old relations to the 
Constitution and the Union; but still we have not been 


part of the plan of reconstruction remains yet to be ac- 
complished. It is understood that a party will oppose the 


despoiling and crushing the States o: the South as con- 
quered provinces. This radical fanatica: party opposed 
our leaving the Union, and now they oppose our returning 
to it. When we were in the Union they abused us on ac- 
count of slavery. They waged war upon us because we 
tried to separate from them, and now that we propose to 
return without slavery they still object. 

“In some respects we are at the beginning of our pol- 
ley, as if we were a new State about to assume new rela- 
tions with our sister States; but we must never allow our- 
selves to forget that in other respects we are an old State 
—as State having antecedents, a name to maintain, and a 
history to preserve. Whatever may betide us in the un- 
} the past, at least, $s secure, South Caro- 
lina has mever swerved from the path of honor, as she 
conceived ft. We have a record of which none need be 
ashamed; and when any apostate son of hers disclaims 
or disparages it may she cast him out as unworthy of her. 
The devotion of every true son of the State adheres in ad- 


“Its not be fi in this tomayi 


mankind on to this great consummation ;‘ white 
I fear that there will besome 


ed ABRAHAM LINCOLN and ANDREW JOHNSON—_ 


received into fellowship at Washington. That important | 


T have approved the course of Ue State in cocking | 
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Goveriiment of the 


to restore her old relations with the 


United States, it has been upon thé faith and expectat 
that the State, as soon as tn 
control of the whole subject of her ; The 


State, and the State alone, must be left to 


grancy, pauperism, 
to foresee whether we can succeed ; 


it will 0 impossible to live im the 
State has exclusive control of the whole 
hope that this will be 


In other words, General Samurt M ‘Gowan 
consents to a renewal by the imperial sover- 
eignty of South Carolina of her old relations 
with the Government of the United States, pro- 
vided that he is not mistaken in the good faith 
of the President. He alludes to the time when 
the sovereign State was in the Union and to 
the war waged against it, and has grave doubts 
whether te can continue to live in the country 
unless the State, which has never swerved from 
the path of honor, is left to do exactly as she 
pleases. 

These are undoubtedly his sincere senti- 
ments. We do not question them. We have 
never doubted that his State really believed the 
doctrine of supreme State sovereignty. But 
are these the views of a man who onght to be 
at this juncture a legislator for the United 
States? Would not General M‘Gowan oppose 
a tax to pay for ‘‘the war waged upon us” just 
as sincerely as he engaged in the war? | 

Is. there any thing in the assumptions and 
implications of his address which Mr. Catuotn 
would not have heartily approved? Of course 
he is aware that by the law of Congress he is 
incompetent to a seat, even if elected. But 
does he also know that President Jounson, 
while announcing that Congress is the judge 
of the qualifications of its members, has also 
said that he hopes no men will be elected who 
can not conform to the requirements of that 
law? Does General M‘Goway, or do his con- 
stituents at the South or allies at the North, 
suppose that we have fought this war to its is- 
sue in order to bring back JEFFERsoN Davis, 
JOHN SLIDELL, and James Mason, or their po- 
litical ppinions and purposes, into the Congress 
of the United States ? 


FREEDOM TO WORK AND ENJOY. 


In his late speech to the returning soldiers 
of the District of Columbia the President said: 
‘¢ Liberty means freedom to work and enjoy the 
products of your own labor.” He had already 
said the same thing in his address in Washing- 
ton On the 1lth of May. ‘‘Freedom simply 
means liberty to work and to enjoy the products 
of a ’s own toil, and how much he may put 
into his\stomach and on his back. I mean this — 
in the most extensive sense.” 

It is ih pursuance of this profound and set- 
tled conviction of the President that Governor 
SHARKEY, of Mississippi, has ordered that the 
testimony of colored men shall be received in 
all the courts. The Governor holds, of course, 
with the approval of the President, that all laws 
springing from the system of Slavery fall with 
the overthrow of that system; and the conse- 
quences of this position are most important. 
The colored man was disabled as a witness be- 
cause he was a slave. Ceasing to be a slave he 
becomes a man, one of the population, in the 
eye of the law a citizen although not a voter. 
His testimony can no more be lawfully excluded 
than that of a woman who is also a citizen al- 
though not a voter. | 

But the consequences are. broader still. If 
in this country every freeman is entitled to 
enjoy the product of his labor in the most ex- 
tensive sense, no law can be rightly passed 
which arbitrarily removes him from his chosen 
residence, or interferes with as complete a con- 
trol of his labor and property as every body 
else in the community enjoys. A slave is, in 
the view of wicked laws, a chattel. He may 
be sold like a pig or a cow. He can hold no 
property except upon sufferance. But when he 
becomes a man and citizen he is by that act 
invested with all the rights of a man and a citl- 
zen. 

Now what is called the lawful or legal condi- 
tion of slavery is nothing but the tyranny of a 
majority. Against God, against nature, against 
the human conscience, against the spirit of the 
Constitution and good policy, the majority de- 
termine to deprive the minority of all their 
rights. They have done this in the late rebel 
States heretofore. What is to prevent their 
doing it hereafter? In other words, how are 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the nation and of the State to be secured to 
the people of the State? By giving every ™®” 
a voice in the Government. That is the Amcr- 
ican principle. The Government justly ex's's 
by the consent of the governed. fae: a sy a?" 
is indeed not perfect; but experience proves 
is the most practicable ever tried. Regarding 

every man as entitled to the same Tights it s¢- 
cures them by conferring political power upo” 
the same conditions. It is toward that end 
that the President wishes to see ‘the country 
moving. ~~Phis what he means im saying - 
‘This country is founded upon the principles 


674 
| | _ olution; but it still remains also true 
; ; no immediate and present wrong which could be 
) redressed by even a successful revolt. Whatever CC, 
may be true of the past, certainly to-day the prayer she will give the right of suffrage or other politics — 
of Ireland should be to be delivered from herself. A new code noir must be enacted to protect and gover, 
er only hope of relief now lies in England. population lately made free—to prevent 
Throw aside the Lord-Lieutenant now and repeal am not prophet enough 
the Union—and in the place of British indifference ag “lemnly believe 
will come the absolute and positive despotism of the ten pn 
Roman Catholic Church. There is an infinitely no- we 
— cordance with our interests and true policy to sustain ~~ 
President and the Democratic party in their efforts to a 
pe store the States to their position of equality, and to give 
them equal rights in the Government." 
President's plan of reorganizing the States and giving to 
them equality of rights, and will insist upon still farther 
Illinois, anticipatiuig the glad day of victory in | | 
: ) whose gray dawn he was translated, said with | 
be some 
' HE silent | ,versity as well as in prosperity—is loyal through evil as 
/ | as through good report ; and in the midst of the great- 
| ‘sticketh closer than a brother. 
f 
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of equality, and at the same time the standard 
by which persons are to be estimated is accord- 
ing to their merit and their worth.” 

“The way in which this is to be done for the 
whole country is by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment equalizing every where the electoral quali- 
fication, and forbidding the exclusion of one 
man because he is not worth ten thousand dol- 
lars, and another because he is darker or lighter 
than his fellow-citizens. The main question is 
one of equal rights. Until those are asserted 
and protected we shall have no peace. 


HOW TO BRING DOWN PRICES. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury made a speech 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana, on 11th, in which he 
-  gvows his policy to be one of contraction, and 

declares that if Congress does its duty at the 

coming session the volume of currency will at 
once begin to be reduced. On the other hand, 
the controller of the currency lately wrote a 
letter, in which he predicted that instead of 
curtailing the currency Congress would author- 
ize an issue of $200,000,000 more National 
Bank notes for the use of the Southern States. 
~The subject is so vital that the markets vi- 
brate with“every expression of official opinion. 
Words lightly spoken by official personages at 
political gatherings or hastily written to polit- 
ical friends affect immediately the price of the 
poor man’s coat, supper, and winter fire. 
Contraction of the currency would involve 
lower prices for gold, food, clothing, rents, la- 
bor, merchandise, and property of all kinds. 

Expansion of the currency would involve 
higher prices for labor, gold, and for many 
kinds of merchandise and property. 

Uncertainty whether the currency is to be 
expanded or contracted involves higher prices 
for every manufactured article and for rents, 
unsettles the value of labor, gold, foreign mer- 
chandise, and domestic produce, and, in the 
words of the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘‘ con- 
yerts mercantile business into gambling, and 
seriously diminishes the labor of the country.” 

Of the three the last is the worst. Currency 
contraction may be met and endured with the 
help of a general reduction of expenditure ; 
and currency expansion may be borne, if care 
be taken—as is almost always done—to see 
that wages advance in proportion to the ad- 
vance in the cost of commodities. But it is 
beyond the power of sagacity to make both 
ends meet in households of modest means, 
when the policy of the Government is constant- 
ly alternating between contraction and expan- 
sion; when one member of Government warns 
us to expect a reduction of the currency, and 
another predicts an increase ; when the Treas- 
ury issues ** proposals for funding,” and new 
legal tenders in the same week; when, on the 
one hand, actual expansion exacts of us two 
prices for butter, coal, and flour, while, on the 
other, impending contraction compels us to pay 
twice as much as we otherwise should for blank- 
ets, rent, and cotton cloth. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury can con- 
tract the currency, let him do so, and do so at 
ence. He need not wait for acts of Congress. 
The power has already been placed in his hands. 
We all understand, without further informa- 
tion on the subject, that irredeemable paper- 
money is an evil, and that the country will 
not be soundly prosperous or the poor decently 
- comfortable until we get back to specie pay- 
ments. If it be in the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to contract the currency until 
a greenback dollar is worth a hundred cents in 
coin, he is the worst criminal in the land if he 
fails to exercise that power. But ifhe can not 
contract the currency; if, even now, his ordi- 


nary receipts from taxes, customs, and lands fall . 


short of his expenditures, and new loans are 
requisite to supply the deficiency; if the very 
liberal proposals of September 29 for funding 
the inert compound legal] tender of last year 
have fallen flat in the market, then surely it 
is cruel to threaten that which he can not per- 
form, and to aggravate the uncertainties which 
already hamper all kinds of business. 

One of the severest trials of these times to 
the poor is high rents. Why are rents high? 
Not because there is too much currency, but 
because there are too few houses. No new 
houses are being built, because capitalists are 
all expecting Mr. M‘Cu.ocn to contract the 
currency, in which case materials-and labor 
will fall, and house-building will cost 25 @ 50 
per cent. less than now. : 

_ Then clothing of all kinds, especially domes- 
tic woolens and cotton cloths, is extravagantly 


dear—as dear as it was when gold was 275, 


This is perhaps even harder on poor men than 
the high price of food and rent. In this cli- 
mate even the poorest must be clad, and prices 
-have so long been high that people who waited 
for better times have worn out all their old 
clothes, 
“You ask me, Sir,” said a New England 
capitalist, who had been confessing to his in- 
come from man stocks—30o per cent. 
_ mone, 4o in others, 50 in others, and in one 
case 89 per cent. in a single year: “you ask 
me why I do not start more mills? My reason 
18 very simple. I have $200,000 in cash in 
bank and lent to Government on call awaiting 


& suitable opportunity for its employment in 


| this way, and I can lay my hand on $2,000,000 
among my immediate acquaintance which are 
lying ready for the same chance. But we are 
all waiting for the contraction to take place. 
We dare not invest our money with that con- 
tingency hanging over us.” : 

Similar confessions will be made by capital- 
ists in the iron and the coal trade. Established 
companies are realizing enormous fortunes, and 
the poor are being forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for the necessaries of life, because the 
dread of contraction operates to prevent com- 
petition. 

If, instead of predicting an early decrease 
of legal tenders, Mr. M‘CuLLocn were to say 
to the public: ‘‘ There will be no increase of 
currency; but, on the other hand, there wiil 
be no decrease beyond the possible excess of 
the Government’s revenue over its expendi- 
ture,” business men would know what they had 
to expect, capital would immediately flow into 
manufacturing channels, the price of clothing, 
coal, iron, rents, etc., would be reduced by 
competition, the manufacturers of New En- 
gland and Pennsylvania would be obliged to 
content themselves with annual dividends of 
ten per cent., the Reading Railroad and its 
compeers would not pay twenty per cent. and 
over, and rents would fall very considerably. 

Of course, if the Secretary of the Treasury 

can perform as well as promise, he-is right in 
promising. Temporary inconvenience would 
be cheerfully borne if we could see our way 
clear to the eafly resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Prices will fall quickly enough when 
that is at hand. But how little the mercantile 
community believes in the Secretary’s power 
to resume or to contract the currency is seen 
by the firmness of all the markets on the re- 
ception of his Fort Wayne speech. Men of 
business do not see how a man can reduce his 
‘indebtedness until his income exceeds his ex- 
penditure. Nor do they consider that ex- 
changes of one form of indebtedness for anoth- 
er, such as funding the legal tenders into long 
bonds, can be carried beyond a certain point 
without defeating their own object. So long 
as money remains easy people will give legal 
tenders for long bonds, if the latter are offered 
at a price below that which rules or is likely to 
rule in open market. But as soon as any sub- 
stantial propoition of the currency afloat has 
been thus withdrawn from circulation money 
will become tight, and instead of buying more 
long bonds people will sell those which they have 
for currency. Then the funding will stop, and, 
owing to the financial embarrassment caused 
by the monetary stringency, the public revenue 
will decline. If a large amount of currency 
has been withdrawn in the interval the decline 
in the revenue may be large enough to neces- 
sitate new loans to pay interest and meet: pub- 
lic expenditures. And the supply of United 
States bonds in market will be pretty sure so 
far to exceed the demand ag to cause a heavy 
decline in the price—with contingencies, so 
far as the National Banks are concerned, upon 
which it is needless to expatiate. 

It may be said of our financial ‘policy at the 
present time, as Lord Mansrrexp said of judi- 
cial decisions, that the worst decision of all was 
no decision. A bad policy, like a bad ruling in 
law, may do mischief. But men may shape 
their business and their conduct to suit even 
the worst policy or the most unwise legal prece- 
dent. When, however, the law and the policy 
are undetermined, or when a policy is an- 
nounced which the public believe can not be 
carried out, no man can tell which way to steer 
his boat, and capital withdraws from enterprise, 
leaving the public to the mercy of monopolists. 

It is satisfactory to remember that Congress 
will meet in six weeks. Mr. M‘Cuitocu, of 
whose ability and single-mindedness there has 
never been any question, will then have an op- 
portunity of presenting in extenso his plan for 
the contraction of the currency, and it may be 
feasible. There are more points in finance 
than have yet been dreamed of in Wall Street 
philosophy. Congress, it is to be hoped, will 
act upon the subject with becoming prompt- 
ness. This will be a very hard winter for the 
poor; all the ne@essaries of life are as high as 
they were when sound men expected the cur- 
rency to prove valueless; and the excitement 
and patriotic fervor which then sustained the 
poor in their privations have now passed away. 
Whatever legislation can do for their relief 
should be done, and done at once. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMMITTEE. 


Tne Committee from the South Carolina 
Convention whieh waited upon the President 
to ask a pardon for Jerrerson Davis were 
told that ‘‘If treason has been committed it 
ought to be determined by the highest tribunal 
and the fact declared, even if clemency should 
come afterward.” This is in accordance with 
all the President’s assertions in the spring, that 
treason is a crime, not a difference of opinion, 


indication of the fate of Davis. If tried 
convicted, clemency, upon some 


follow. 


Mrs. Davis, it appears, has been playing 
the shrew. When the Committee asked if she 
might not be allowed to pass out of Georgia 
into South Carolina the President said that his | 
letters from the lady “‘were not very com- 
mendable.” One of the Committee observed 
that she was a woman “of strong feeling.” 
Yes, added the President, ‘‘ and of strong tem- 
per. Manifestations of temper and defiance | 
do no good.” The good lady has probably 
been scolding the President like a vixen. 

The Committee hoped that the President 
had seen that they accepted emancipation in 
South Carolina; but the difficulties of regulat- 
ing labor and restraining vagrancy were very 
great. The President replied, with great good 
sense, that there was not so much danger as 
they supposed. Pass just laws and society will 
soon be restored. ‘‘Let us get the general 
principles,” said he, ‘‘ and the details and col- 
laterals will follow.” 

The Committee then expressed entire confi- 
dence in the President’s purposes and actions, 
and hoped to deserve his in return. The Pres- 
ident was glad to hear it, and believed that 
good feeling would return through mutual con- 
fidence. He was not looking to future prefer- 
ment, and wished only to see the people once 
more united and happy. 

The Committee were introduced by W. H. 
Trescort, a rebel lately pardoned, Assistant 
Secretary of State under Bucuanan, now the 
State agent of South Carolina at Washington. 
They departed without the pardon of Davis. 
**I leave the events of the future,” said the 
President, upon his accession, ‘‘to be disposed 
of as they arise, regarding myself as the hum- 
ble instrument of the American people. In 
this, as in all things, justice and judgment shall 
be determined by them.” : 


THE ENGLISH REBEL LOAN 
HOLDERS. 


Tue London Zimes indignantly denounces 
the list of Englishmen suffering by the rebel 
loan as a malicious imposture; and declares 
that it is a complete falsehood to assert that 
the editor of the Ztmes loses ten thousand 
pounds or more by the loan. Several of the 
other gentlemen named are writing letters to 
the same effect. Hon. Evetyn Asuuezy denies 
that he had any of the loan. Mr. Riwovcr, 
proprietor of the Morning Post, makes the same 
denial. Mr. Lamp, of Liverpool—whom we 
trust Americans will remember as the builder 
of the Alabama—authorizes a similar denial. 
Mr. Guapstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
telegraphs his denial to the London Star. 

But why do these gentlemen deny the charge 
with such fury? They applauded the rebellion. 
They reviled the United States Government. 
They sneered at the idea of ever subduing the 
rebel States. They extolled the rebels as 
high-minded patriots and honorable men, ex- 
ercising an undeniable right and gallantly 
striking for liberty. Mr. Larrp defended them 
in Parliament and built vessels forthem. The 
Morning Post clung to their fortunes to the last, 
and refused to believe their overthrow. Mr. 
GLapsTone declared that JEFrerson Davis 
had created a nation. What possible reason 
was there that these gentlemen should not aid 
by money a cause to which they gave praise so 
freely? There is no shame in helping honora- 
ble men gallantly striking for right and liberty. 
There is no disgrace in the statement that they 
showed their faith by their works. The gal- 
lant gentlemen have indeed come to grief. 
Mr. JeFFrerson Davis's nation died before it 
was born. But is it disreputable for an En- 
glish gentleman to have helped the unfortu- 
nate? May he not honorably jump in to res- 
cue a drowning man, even though his effort 
be in vain? Is simple humanity not estimable 
in England? The English gentlemen hurry to 
exculpate themselves from the suspicion of act- 
ually aiding the American rebels with as much 
alacrity and ‘indignation as if they were Irish 
Fenians. 

It is a painful and ridiculous spectacle. If 
all these gentlemen were not ashamed to coun- 
tenance and encourage arebellion waged against 
equal civil liberty, an insurrection to overthrow 
a free government and establish a slave-empire, 
surely they need not blush at the imputation of 
honestly meaning what they said, and of sup- 
porting with their purses a cause to which they 
devoted their tongues and pens. 


TIMOROUS THANKSGIVING. 


Tue General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States has been recently 
in session in Philadelphia engaged in renewing 
relations with its dioceses in the late rebel 
it decisively rejected a resolution offered by 
Horace Bower, of asking the 
House of Bishops, in appointing a day of Thanks- 

i for the return of peace, to request that 


for the re-establishment of the national au- 
thority over our whole country, and for the re- 
moval of that great occasion of national dissen- 
to which our late trou- 


bles were due.” 


| 


thanks be offered to Almighty God | 


This does not seem a very hard task for loy- 
al Bishops and congregations all over the land. 
But the resolution was tabled by an immense 
majority. Let us hope the faithful clergy of 
the Church will do in their sermons what the 
are forbidden to do in their prayers. : 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
CLOSE OF THE THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME 


Tux Thirty-first Volume of 
closes 


Generals in the Union Army > and descriptions, by Mr. J. 
Ross of the Mineral- Regions of the Pacific. 
The “ Monthly Record of Current Events” narrates suc 
cinctly the closing scenes of the War, aad the steps taken 
for the Restoration of the Union. 

Each Number of contains from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more matter than any oth- 
et American issued at the same price; and 
nearly double the contained in the popular Brit- 
ish Magazines, such as the Cornhill,” ‘* Temple Bar,” 
and “ London Society ;"* and seventy-five per cent. more 
than the half-crown British such as ** Black- 
wood,” ** Fraser,” and the “* Dublin University.” 

Mr. J. Ross Brownz will contimie the Mlustrated nar- 
rative of his Journeys and Adventures in Nevada, Idaho, 
Salt Lake City, and other parts of the Far West. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the ensuing 
Volume with old and new Contributors in every depart- 
ment of the Magazine. For Terms, etc., see page 6ST. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


On the 1ith of 

directed 

H. Stephens, of 
Carolina; John H. 

bell, of Alabama, and 


reepecti 
brought against them. 
Provisional Governor 
25th ult. issued a proclamation 
of the testimon Governor says 
that in all civil or criminal cases in which the rights of the 
negroes are involved their testimony may be received in 
the courts of the State, subject to the same rules as govern 
the taking of the evidence of white 
Gen October 


firm but courteous. He said all 
The Government did not 

6 vindicate itself. He ad- 
testimony in her 
im regard to 


The election returns from Virginia are not very satie. 


to loyal men. The following have been 
for members of : Custis, L. H. 
B. Barbour, Robert gway, Charlies L. Mosby, A. 
H. H. Stuart, Conrad, and D. H. Hoge. Two of 


these—Stuart and 

former during the canvass said that he should despise him- 

self if he could take the oath. Conrad was one of the 
of the ordinance of secession. : 

General Lee on the same day he was installed President 
of to the oath of amnesty, 
p binds himself to defend the Unica 
States under the tion. 


THE ELECTIONS. 

The latest election returns give larger Union 
than was at first anticipated. In Ohio the Union 
is 28,148; in Pennsylvania, 28,666. Governor Stone’s ma- 
— in Iowa amounts to 16,000; the Legislature of that 

tate, it is aa, ve be 
rter election in Ne 


Ww 
that city was over 1300 


NEWS ITEMS, 


President Johnson is still busy pardoni 
whio are worth more tha: 


ures olume are the Novels by the two foremost 
writers of fiction of the Dickens and 
t President Johnson, by official 
ou their paroles of Alexander 
A; A. Trenholm, of South 
| eagan, of Texas; John A. Camp- 
| Charles Clark, of Mississippi—five 
persons who held prominent positions in the rebel Confed- 
eracy, and who have for some time past been confined in 
der assigns the various regiments of Regular Artillery to 4 
Northern forts: Colored ye to garrison all but two = 
of the Southern forts. All the volunteer cavalry east of 
the Mississippi is mustered out. : 
October 12, the Committee from South Carolina to me- 
morialize the President in behalf of Jeff Davis had their 
interview with Mr. Johnson at the White House. The 
President's reply was 
could not be pardoned 
desire to perseeute, bu 
vised South Carolina 
| courte, No change, 
| the status of the late en 
| 
g Southerners 
000 have taken 
out their papers, while about 50,000 applications have . 
been made. The = with which the President signed , 
the first pardon is in the possession of his Private Secre- : 
tary. Blanks have now been made out, to which are | 
affixed an engraved fac-simile of the President's signa- * 
ture. : 
General Banks has been nominated for Congress by the 
Republican Convention of the Sixth District of Massachu- 3 
setts. 
A handsome statue of the late General Berry has been 
ee erected above his grave in the Achorn Cemetery, Blackin- 
the a D 
resents the General standing in an attitude of vpn with : 
the right hand, which h a field-giass, resting upon a 4 
stump or post, over which his cloak is thrown. : 
A fire occurred at Belfast, Maine, October 12, de- “- 
stroying nearty the entire business portion of the elty, be- 2 
low Washington and Cross streets. The loss is estimated zm 
at nearly half a million of dollars. The fire is said to 
have been caused by an incendiary. ‘ 
Secretary M‘Culloch pearls ag at Fort Wayne, Oc- 
tober 11, advocating a of the currency and a 
speedy return to — payments. He made some re- 
marks regarding President's reconstruction policy 
not a partisan, and 
that while he avoids too much centralization om the one 
hand he is determined to steer clear of the ruinous heresy 
of State sovereignty as taught by Calhoun. 
sylv was, on the w 
by nine persons were aud two slightly injured. . 
The accident was caused by a broken rail. 
on 
54 persons, wounding 83 others, and considera 
@uly 1, the receipts of By Revenue 
y ve 
amounted to over one hundred millions of dollars. 
adeiphia. The was an imposing one. A 
number of Fabbens cae present from New York, 
, Buffalo, and other cities. There were 
in the procession 102 hose 
i that the line was ten in 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
and that it is the highest crime known to the | ‘‘ espe Tun publication in this country of the lst of Confeder- 
Constitution. The phraseology of speech, ate bondholders, as found 
i as an 
will | = number of Fenian arrests amounted, at lest 
accounts, to about 200. 
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DACOTAH TERRITORY—FORT THOMPSON, ON THE UPPER MISSOURI RIVER, BUILT FOR THE Si0UX a WINNEBAGO AGENCY.—[Sxercuep sy Joun commen, 


DACOTAH TERRITORY. 


We give on this page some interesting illus- 
trations connected with the Territory of Dacotah. 
This Territory was organized by an Act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1861. 


Its boundaries em- 


continent, traversed the entire central domain of 
this Territory, from its icy rills in the Rocky Mount- 
ains to the ‘broad, luxuriant meadows and sunny 
plains of Southern Dacotah, where the great river 
delivers itself upon the northwest border of Iowa. 
The first permanent white settlements in Dacotah 


, MAIN STREET, VERMILION, DACOTAH TERRITORY.—[Sxzrougp sr M. K. ARusTRone.) 


braced all that portion of the United States territory 
extending from Minnesota on the east to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the British Possessions on the 
north to Iowa and the 43d parallel of latitude. 
Dacotah, thus determined, was the largest organ- 
ized Territory in the United States. The Missouri 
River, one of the largest navigable streams on the 


= — 


were made in 1858-9, at Sioux Falls, Vermilion, 
and Yankton, soon after the treaty with the Yank- 
ton tribe of Dacotah, or Sioux Indians, by the stip- 
ulations of which those Indians released to the 
lands owned by the Sioux nation, lying in the 

southeastern extremity of the Territory, and wa~ 


tered by the Big Sioux, Vermilion, and James riv- 
ers, which are tributaries of the Missouri. 

As a consideration for these lands the 
ment pays to the Yanktons $1,666,000, in annual 
installments for fifty years. The tribe abandoned 
the ceded territory in July, 1859, and removed to 


is beautifully situated on a plat of prairie 
descending to the river, and surrounded by a 
of high table-land about a mile in the back-ground. 
Vermilion is the site of the United States Land 
Office for Dacotah Territory. It is situated on the 
Missouri River, thirty miles southeast of Yankton, 


their reserve of 400,000 acres on the M near- 
ly opposite Fort Randall, in latitude 43°. Yankton, 
the capital of the Territory, is located on the site of 


the old Indian village of the head chief of the tribe, 
which is on the east side of the Missouri River, 
seven miles above the mouth of the James. The 
town contains about 100 houses and 500 people, and 


and about midway between this place and 

City, in Iowa, near the mouth of the B 

River. The town contains some 30 houses 
. in cha 


Over 100,000 acres of the public domain 
have been located by settlers at this office since 


BROADWAY IN YANKTON, THE CAPITAL OF DACOTAH TERRITORY.—[Sxerounp sy M. K. Anssrnoxe.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 28,1865 
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the passage of the Homestead Act, in 1862. - This town, as well 
as all others in the Territory, has been more or less protected 
by United States soldiers since the Indian outbreak, three years 


ago. 

It is doubtless well known to our readers that General AL- 
FRED Suty has led three strong military expeditions against 
the hostile tribes of this Territory since 1863, and that, although 
in every engagement he has driven the red warriors from the 
field, yet little has been done toward bringing them to subjec- 
tion or terms of peace. Even within sig'it of our towns and mil- 
itary forts farmers have been massacred in their fields, teamsters 


and stage-drivers robbed and killed upon the highways of the ~ 


Territory, while 3000 cavalry were in pursuit of the Indians on 
the plains. There are 34,000 Indians in Dacotah. The Win- 
nebago and Santee tribes of Minnesota have been removed to this 
Territory since the Indian outbreak, and are located on reserves 
opposite old Fort ‘Lookout, in latitude 44° North. The Govern- 
ment pays annually to the tribes on the Upper Missouri, in an- 
nuities and presents, the sum of $300,814, or over a quarter mill- 
ion of dollars. 

. Steamboats ascend to Fort Benton, within 180 miles of the 
Morftana mines. Two Government wagon-roads have been open- 
. ed across the plain, connecting Dacotah with Montana and Ida- 
ho, north of the 48d parallel. Thirty-seven large steamers have 
passed up the Missouri into these Territories since the first of 
April. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


Many of our readers will look with interest upon the faithful 
portrait of our English friend, Joun Strvart MILL, engraved 
on this page. Mr. Mit has recently been elected a member of 
Parliament from Westminster—a fact which is creditable to his 
constituency, being a proof that an English statesman can, in 
one instance at least, attain to a high political office without 
lowering himself to the level of a demagogue or resorting to cor- 
rupt means for his elevation. Mr. MI.w’s success is, however, 
still more flattering to himself than to his electors, for it is the 
result of a life of honest endeavor for the popular weal which com-: 
pels popular appreciation. 

Joun Stuart was born in Rodgey Street, Pentonville, 
London, on May 20,1806. The house in which he first saw the 
light was that in which his father, James Mrct, commenced hi= 
famous work on India. Mr. James Mit, Senior, became a man 
of mark among his contemporaries, foremost among whom was 
_, Jeremy Bentruam, who became his teacher and friend. Mr.. 

Mitu for six — occupied the house formerly occupied by 
Joun Mitton, the author of “ Paradise Lost,” No. 1 York Street, 


Westminster. In 1817 he published the ‘‘ History of India,” 


which established his literary reputation, and afforded him a 
moderate competency, as it led to his appointment as Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the East India Revenue Department. - 


Joun Stuart M111, the son, wasat this time in his teens; and - 


ere long—in 1828—he became an assistant to his father in. the 

ce Department. It warastirring time. The ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was agitating the whole country, 
and evoking the most powerful utterances that had ever been 
heard in the country: BroveHam, Bowrrxe, Grote, 
Sovrawoop Hume, Horyer, Romitty, Berrnam, 


the popular party, into whose arms Jonn Srvarr Miri—the 
fature Bayard of English philosophical literature—un vedly 
threw himself from the very first. 


| In 1848 appeared the famous “ System of Logic,” which was. 


followed, in 1848, by the “ Principles of Political Economy,” in . 


which the doctrines of Apam Smrrn, Ricarpo, and other lead- 
ing economists, were interpreted in a broad and enlightened 
spirit. In this work Mr. MIut treats of the laws of production, 
capstel and labor, property; competition, slavery, peasant propri- 
etorship, wages, remedies for low wages, profits, rent, value, 
money, credit, paper currency, distribution, taxation, etc. But 
the most remarkable chapters are those in which he describes the 


probable future of the laboring classes. He is an advocate for- 


education in its fullest and widest extent, the political enfran- 


chisement of women, free trade, industrial co-operation, the ex- . 


tension of the franchise, and of all measures which have for their 
object the improvement of the social, moral, and 
physical eondition of the people. 


JOHN STUART MILL, 
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In his ‘‘ Essay on Liberty,” published in 1859, 
Mr. Mrtv feelingly alludes to the loss of his wife, 
who had been the partner and often the guide of his 
literary labors, and whose death for a long time 
clouded with sorrow the sunshine of his domestic 
hearth. But his mind could not long remain unoc- 
cupied with its favorite pursuits, and the “ Essay on 
Liberty” was speedily followed by others on “ Rep- 
resentative Government” and ‘‘ Utilitarianism.” 
He has also published a collection of his ‘‘ Disserta- 
tions and Discussions.” These works are, however, 
far from representing the whole of his literary labors. 

His work on political economy has been trans- 
lated into French, German, and Italian; and is 
said to have been selected as a text-book in the ex- 
amination of those intended for the diplomatic 
service of Russia. Mr. Mruu has been elected a 
member of many learned societies, and has had va- 
rious honorary degrees conferred on him ; but while 
appreciating the feelings which prompted the be- 
stowal of these marks of popular approval, he has 
shown that it is not title or applause which he covy- 
ets, but the retention of the proud distinction, so 
laboriously earned by him, of being the foremost 
exponent of those doctrines which have for their 
aim ‘‘the securing of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” Of course, like all original 
thinkers, he could not fail to find many differing 
from the views entertained by him; yet so pure and 
unblemished is his personal character, that what- 


Aart Mri will always be regarded by every impar- 
tial person as that of one whose pen was ever ready 
on the side of freedom, enlightenment, and pro- 
gress, 


THE CHINESE GIANT. 


We give on this page a portrait of the great 
WHET giant, CHANG, nineteen years of age, born in the 
\ city of Fy-Chow, of highly respectable Chinese 
j ' parentage, and lately arrived in London for the pur- 
pose of displaying his wonderful stature to little 


SS ae 


Englishmen. He is accompanied by his wife, whose 
name, KinG-Foo, signifies ““The Fair Lily,” and 
who looks like any other Chinese lady, having the 
small, compressed feet which belong to her sex and 
social rank in that country. A dwarf, called Cucxe, 
who stands but three feet high, and is not so well- 
proportioned a figure as General Tom Tuvums, at- 
tends the giant, and enhances the exhibition of his 
size by contrast. The portraits of this group, in 

engraving, are copied from an excelJent plhoto- 
graph taken by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
The height of Cu4ne is seven feet eight inches; his 
weight about twenty stone. He has a good slim 
shape, and a mild, agreeable faco, with the prom- 
inent cheek-bones and narrow, oblique eyelids of 
the Mongol race. He wears a brocaded robe of 
white silk, with a massive string of beads rqund his 
neck, a fan in his hand, a cap on his head, and thick 
white sandals under his feet. He seems to be an in- 
telligent person ; has received a literary education, 
his father, Cuanc-Tzixo, being an eminent Confa- 
cian scholar; and his autobiography, which be has 
for sab>, expresses a vein of cheerful moral senti- 
ment which does equal credit to the head and heart 
of its author. He is said to be an affectionate hus- 
band, and he is kind to little Cuuna. We are told 


‘ that Cuanc—or, as he is called, on account of his 


bigness, Cuanc-Woo-Gow—had a sister, CuEN- 
Yow-Tzv, who was ten inches taller than himself, 
but who unfortunately died, when she had just at- 
tained the age of woman is brother, CHanc- 
Sov-Gow, the brave, is not Hi by six inches as 
CuanG-Woo-Gow, but is of extraordinary stout- 
ness and strength, weighing 400 pounds; he is an 
officer in the Imperial army at Foo-Chow. Their 
father, who died two years ago, was also a giant; 
but their mother is of the usual size. 


THE HORSE “DEXTER.” 


On page 681 we give a picture remarkable 
horse Dexter, who has made bly the fast- 
est time on record. Dexter was raised by Jouna- 
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CHANG, THE CHINESE GIANT, AND 


HIS COMPANIONS. 
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ay Hawkrss, near Montgomery, 
| ty, New York. He is seven years old, 15 
aa 2 inches high, and brown in color, except 
oe which are white, and a white strip on 
i Te He was sired by Rrspicx’s Hambletonian out 
Star Mare. In the race at Fashion Course, 
Island, on the 10th instant, Mr. E. V. W. Sxepr- 
Pee: KER wagered $5000 to $1000 that the horse could 
res: not trot a mile in 2 minutes and 19 seconds. He 
hc a —* was allowed three trials, to goas he pleased. There 
Lad | were between three and four thousand persons pres- 
4S | ent. The betting was largely against the horse, 
ag many persons having offered odds of ten to one that 
la he would not make the requiredtime. Dexter went 
| under saddle, and was ridden by Joun Murpuy. 
| “By | The horse won the match, trotting the mile at the 
ie ah first trial in two minutes eighteen and one-fifth sec- 
Sa. onds, and making the best time on record. Flora 
a Temple’s best time was 2.19} in harness ; and But- 
> a ler made 2.20 under saddle. Every body was sur- 
prised at the time made. All the old trotters had 
% aE laughed at the itlea of a horse making 2.19 in Oc- 
ale to * tober. Dexter went to the ‘“‘quarter” in 34 sec- 
: onds, to the half mile in 1.06}. The best judges 
claim that if he had not broken between the “ half” 
and ** uarter” poles he would have made the 
mile in 2.16. He is estimated by his owner at 
from $25,000 to $30,000. Mr. J. Hawxkrxs, who 
ie Ae raised- Dexter, has a brother to him, the picture 
a of Dexter—color brown, with four white feet and 
(ert white strip in face—the same marks as the dam. 
~~ a He has named him Kersarge, and he refused $5000 
ae for him the day Dexter trotted. Mr. Ryspicx last 
yéar refused $35,000 for Hambletonian. 


SALES OF GOVERNMENT MULES. 


oa . Tue war over, all that vast and intricate ma- 

: : chinery upon which its successful prosecution has 

depended falls to pieces. The Government not only 

finds that it has larger armies than it knows what 

to do with, but also that it has on hand ships, and 

stores, and animals that are no longer of use. In 

the process of disorganization and disbandment of 

the army the mules have their share. We give on 

page 689 an illustration of a Quarter-master’s sale 

- of these animals which recently came off at the cor- 

2 ner of Thirty-fifth Street and Tenth Avenue, in this 

4 city. The picture drawn by our artist is very char- 
acteristic of the real scene represented. 


_ ‘THE FIRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Scarcety had Constantinople been delivered 
from an epidemic which had decimated the city 
when it was visited by another scourge not less de- 

ctive. During the night of September 5 a fire 
ea. broke out in a café. which destroyed a great portion 
ae ee of Stamboul. A violent north wind fed the flames, 
Ris which spread with a rapidity that defied resistance. 
The entire neighborhood between the port and the 
Sea of Marmora formed one vast bonfire, in which, 
‘ ae within twenty hours, were involved eight or nine 
—— thousand houses, seven baths, ten mosques, an Ar- 
oe menian and a Greek church. Three stone caravan- 
as serails, or hotels, did not escape the fury of the con- 
. flagration ; their heavy iron doors and window-posts 
were twisted, and all the stores which they con- 

' tained were burned to cinders. 
The firemen and the soldiers com 
ee rison, stimulated by the presence of the Sultan, the 
Soee Grand Vizicr, and many others of rank, conducted 
4 . themselves with great gallantry, and preserved at 
eee least the shipping in the Sublime Porte, the Ministry 
of Justice, and the Defier-Hane, or place where are 
fe kept the archives of the empire and the titles to 
eae property, the loss of which would have been a ter- 

BLE : rible misfortune to the Government. 

oy ie The Hippodrome, the palace gardens, and the 
ek mosques were crowded with thousands of families 
who had there sought refuge from the fire. The 


the gar- 


tation of the cholera, has made wretched many 
thousand homes in Stamboul. Every effort is being 

; | made by the Government and by private citizens to 
iat afford relief to those suffering most severely. 


FIRE IW THE OIL REGIONS. 


aoe | Wr illustrate on page 685 the great fire which 
Pt 7 occurred on the 9th instant at “‘ Grant” well, in Pit 
Hole City, Pennsylvania. There have been great 
fires at the oil wells before, but none so destructive 
as this. The “Grant” well, which caught fire first, 
_ contained 4000 barrels of oil. From this well the 
conflagration spread in all directions. Thirteen 
derricks and engine-houses on the leases 
»were destroyed: Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
23, on the * Hoemder Farm,” and Nos. 2, 4, and 5, 
on the “‘ Morey Farm,” a surface of five 

acres. The total loss is estimated at $150,000, 
| i All of the oil belonged to the owners of the land 
att interest and the United States Petroleum Company 
| ei of New York. The tanks, building, and property 
belonged to the owners of the working interest in 
the well, and was insured for $29,000 im the Associ- 

ated Company of New York. ! 


OUR PORKER. 

‘‘A prc!” I exclaimed in great astonishment, 
pausing in the act of helping Nellie to a slice of the 
eteak. We were at breakfast. 

‘Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Dobb, “a pig. We 

4 could keep one just a8 well as not, and it would be 
| ( quite a little item of saving, when meat is so high.” 
““ Why, Susan, you’d have to buy food for it— 
corn, and apples, and I don’t know what all— it 
would cost more than it would come to.” 
** No,” persisted my wife, ‘‘it would not, James. 
Father always kept a pig.” 
‘* Bat he lived in the country.” 
= neighbor Jones about it- over the fence yesterday, 
. and he said we threw away swill enough every day 
tokeepten pigs.” -. 


ve : destruction was immense, and, added to the devas-_ 


** That makes no difference. I was talking with. 


‘*T should like to know what Jones knows about 
our swill,” said I. : 

““Why, he judged from his own experience, 
James. He keeps a pig.” 

‘¢ And while we are on the subject, Susan, I'll 
just take the opportunity to say that J don’t approve 
of your flirting with married men over the fence.” 

James, do be serious! Flirtin’ ‘ndeed—with 
pigs and swill for a basis of conversat You just 
want to vex me.” 

‘Ob, pigs are a pretext; any thing for 
a pretext when a woman is determined iv fut. I 
knew a woman once who tried to use a portrait of 
her dead grandmother as a pretext for a flirtacion. 
And as for Jones—” 

‘“‘ Now, James, you shall not go on in that way ; 
before the children, too. Look at Nellie’s eyes.” 

‘‘Perhaps you'll pretend,” I continued, ‘that 


. Jones didn’t bring you a bunch of his Isabellas at 


the same time—” 

** Yes, and you ate the best part of them last 
evening yourself, for I saved them for you, and you 
know Mr. Jones’s grapes are much superior to ours ; 
I'm sure I’m thankful for all he gives me. Will 
you get a pig for me, James, or won't you?” 

“‘ Oh, if you ask it as a favor, Susan, of course I 
will. Ill get you any thing that will be a source 
of pleasure to you, you know; but if you want a 
pig for a pet, don’t try to pretend it’s for economy’s 


‘*A pet!” pouted Susan. “ How ridiculous you 
are! I detest pets.” 

“Then why don’t you avoid them, my dear?” 

‘* What are you driving at? I do,” 

‘* Why, you are in one now, Susan. Be calm. 
The coffee will get,cold.” 

Mrs. Dobb gave me one despairing look, and then 
poured the coffee. Before I left the house I had 
promised to see about getting a pig. 

Now if there is any eatable animal I know less 
about than I do about another, it is the pig. I re- 
member having seen pigs alive when I was a boy; 
but since I grew up my knowledge of the species 
has been confined to the porcine corpses I have seen 
suspended from hooks in market-places, and to cer- 
tain works of art in which they have been represented 
—not in landscapes, I may remark ; so if there had 
been a market for live pigs adjoining my studio I 
could not have selected an available one from the 
lot. I thought about it a good deal during the 
day, and the result of my meditations was, that on 
my homeward way in the afternoon I made a circuit 
around by the residence of Peter Van Popp, a Dutch- 
man whom I to take care of my garden, 
and to do such other heavy work as might be nec- 
essary about the house from time to time. On con- 
sultation, I found that Peter was just the man for 
the business, He had a brother who kept a small 
farm up in the vicinity of Schraalenburgh, back of 
the Palisades, on the Hudson; and Peter said : 

‘** Next week I goes oop to see Hans, and my vife 
ti too, so I brings you a pig home, Mr. 

opp.” 

**Good!” said I. ‘‘I’H pay your fare for your 
trouble, Peter, besides the price of the pig. A good 
one,now! None of your snub-nosed, pug-eyed fel- 
lows, you know—a sleek, intelligent one.” 

‘** Yah,” said Peter. 

A few days later the pig came. I was just leav- 
ing the house to go down town when I met Peter 
with the pig in a bag. 

““T got him,” Peter remarked—very unnecessa- 
rily, however, for the pig announced the fact loudly 
in his own behalf. Nothing but a pig could have 
squealed so. 

‘* Where I put him?” asked Peter. . 

**Oh, put him in the barn,” said I. There is a 
barn attached to our house, but there was nothing 
init. Animated bya desire to put the barn to some 
useful purpose, I bought a cow and put her in there 
last summer, but she gave no milk after the second 
week, and so I.sold her. I was glad I had another 
tenant for the barn. 

But Peter shook his head. That wouldn't do. 


have a pen, he said. 

‘Tt would hardly do to let him run in the gar- 
den, I suppose,” I said, musingly. ‘‘Can you build 
a pen, Peter?” 

Yah, Peter said he could; and so I sent him off 


new-comer and viewed him with deep interest. He 
was a little fellow, but healthy, as was proved by 
the capacity of his lungs. e 

** Mercy !” cried Susan, ‘‘ what a noise it makes! 
He must be hungry, James.” Susan’s experience 
with babies her to this conclusion. 

**] know what'll make more noise than that,” 
said my Fred, with a roguish twinkle in his eyes. 

** What is it?” I asked, to encourage my son. 

**Two more pigs,”’ said Fred. 


Te Bridget when the latter got mar- 
** It is not so much that I care for the silver, Kat- 


| rine,” said I, “ but I don’t want the porker choked 


to death in his 


that had been procured with great trouble from the 


A barn was no place for a pig. I would have to- 


country, to make a prize pudding for a dinner party 
that I gave to some of my friends. Katrine was 
pure city-bred, and had never seen such looking 
milk before in her life ; she supposed it spoiled, and 
into the swill-pail it went. 

We had had our porker about a month, and he 
had grown with marvelous celerity. The condition 
of affairs in my back garden occupied a very large 
share of my attention ; for though small, it had 
been very liberally stocked and diligently cared for, 
and there was quite a rivalry between my neighbor 
Jones and myself in this matter. Jones boasted of 
very superior erudition in these things, and being 
a gentleman of leisure he had more time to look 
after them than I had; but I struggled hard not to 
be distanced. There was no disputing the point of 
Jones’s Isabellas being rather ahead of mine, but in 
most respects I felt myself his peer. September 
showed our garden rich with abundance of toma- 
toes, cabbages, onions, beets, beans, amd so on, 
while the apple-tree, the two plum-trees, and the 
grape-vines hung heavy with their load. - 


women never saw him; it was washing-day, I be- 
lieve. The havoc he had made by the time I came 
home at night was to witness. Nobody 
could tell how long he had been out of his pen ; but 
judging by the devastation I witnessed he must 
have been out since morning. Tennyson’s verse 
in ‘‘ Maud” may givé a faint indication of my emo- 
tions as I stood in the back-door that evening : 
“The roots of my hair were stirred... « 

And my pulses closed their gates with « shock on my 

There was nothing to do now, however, but to 
put him back in the pen. As he had grown pork- 
er had developed a very ugly expression of counte- 
nance, and as I looked at him now, with his tushes 
protruding in a most villainous way, I confess he 
was not a cheerful sight foratimid man. Howev- 
er, I got a big stick and went at him with loud 
‘* shoos” and extravagant flourishings of my weap- 
on. He eyed me quietly out of his vicious little 
optics, and whisked his curly tail defiantly. I 
soon found there was no driving him back to his 
pen. He dodged me in the most exasperating 
manner. He doubled and twisted in a way to set 
at naught all my calculations. . I was no match for 
him. Jones came out while I was exercising my- 
self with the porker, and laughed at me over the 


| fence. 


‘¢You don’t go at it in the right way, Dobb,” 
said he. 

‘*Perhaps you'd like to try it yourself, Mr. 

Jones,” I said, with some dignity of manner and a 
very red face. 
‘*' Take him by the tail,” said Jones calmly, in re- 
ply. ‘Get his nose aimed toward the pen, and 
then pull his tail. The more pull one way the 
more he'll pull the other, and he'll be in the pen 
before you know it.” : 

Susan, who was standing on the back steps look- 
ing at me, laughed so heartily at this, that I felt 
quite good-humored again, and asked Jones to come 
over and give us the benefit of his superior wisdom. 
After a little banter, and the handing of a 
bellas to Susan, he climbed 


the fence, 

‘‘ Now Dobdb,” said Jones, ‘‘ we'll form a line— 
you and I and Mrs. Dobb and the servant girl.” 

‘*T beg to be excused, Mr. Jones,” laughed Su- 
san, with a timid glance at the porker. 

“My madam,” said Jones, gallantly, ‘‘there’s 
no danger at all. I am quite in earnest, I assure 
you. It isa pig’s nature to yield to overwhelming 
numbers. We have only to form a line and close 
down upon him in a sort of a crescent, and he will 
give up the struggle at once, as you will see.” 

So it was undertaken. Porker stood by the 
fence, eying us with a deep expression of interest. 
We moved down upon him; he wheeled about, 

and then made a dive at us, or rather at 
me, and whish! he went right between my legs, 
so that I sprawled on the ground most ungraceful- 
ly. Susan and the servant girl ran screaming into 
the and Jones was over his fence in no time. 

The result of it was, we sent for Peter. It had 
now grown somewhat dark, but Peter made short 
work of the job. He gota rope, and took in his 
other hand the big stick I had been ; 


‘* Peter,” said I after that, “you may come 
round to-morrow, if you are not engaged, and gath- 
er what's left of the vegetables.” . 

He did so. There was a good deal left, after 
Porker’s havoc was greater in appearance than in 
reality. Peter stored the cellar with abundance— 
among other things, with a nice lot of very superior 
beans in the soft pods, which lay there till they got 
mouldy, and were fit for nothing but swill. 

I remember, as if. it were but yesterday, the 
morning those beans were fed to our pig. I was 
going out of town to be gone three days, on business 

portance. I saw a supply of the mouldy beans 
fed to the porker, and then I departed. To say that 


I am seldom away from home, and consequently 
I am missed when I am away—and my welcome on 
returning is wont to be of the most affectionate de- 
But on this occasion, greatly to my sur- 
Susan was not in the front hall-to greet me. 
I waded through the children into the back part of 
where Sasan was, I fancied she looked 
me with a half-frightened air, but I took her fond- 
to my arms, and was about imprinting a raptur- 
ous kiss on her lips when my eye chanced to go out 
the window, and I the kiss midway of 
delivery. The door of the pig-pen stood wide open, 
and there was a peculiar aspect of desolation about it. 

** Where’s our porker?”-I asked, postponing the 
kiss pro tempore. 
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“Our porker,” said Mrs. Dobb, gravely, “is in 
his grave.” 

**Good Heavens!” I cried, “‘ dead!” and imme. 
diately went out to look’ at his deserted abode. 


of 


“Well, James,” she commenced, *‘ you 

**Oh, that’s it ! I thought it would be laid at my 
door in some manner, notwithstanding the little cir. 
cumstance that I was over two hundred miles away. 
Well, proceed.” 

**So the girl gave him beans for dinner, and 
beans for supper, and the next morning she went 
out with some more, and then I heard her scream. 
I went out, and there he was—swelled up—oh, 
dreadfully—twice as large as life, dear—and lving 
on his side and kicking his legs faintly. Neighbor 
Jones looked over the fence and asked what the 
matter was—” 

‘* With a bunch of Isabellas, doubtless.” 

** And when we told him he came over to see the 
pig, and said pooh, he wasn’t dead; that he knew 
what was the matter with the pig; bloated stomach ; 
he could cure him. Have you got any brandy ? 
said he. Yes, I told him we had, and came in the 
house and got a bottle.” 

brandy ?” I exclaimed. 


“What! that 8. O. P. 

**Yes, dear—of course. 

**Good gracious! And you gave that fifteen-doi- 
lar to that miserable two-dollar pig!” 

“Yes, dear, but it did no good. Then neighbor 
Jones bled him—” 

The savage!” 

** And that did no good either. So at last we 
gave it up, and neighbor Jones had his man bury it 
in the garden.”’ 


‘** Mrs. Dobb,” I asked, ‘‘ do you mean to tell me 
that you have buried that dead hog in our garden ?” 

‘*No, dear—in Mr. Jones’s garden.” 

A sudden idea crossed my mind. 

‘Well, upon my word!” I responded. 
seems we are not even to have the benefit of the 
carcass as a fertilizer of the soil! This caps the 
climax.” 


** What do you mean, James?” 

** Why, Susan, don’t you know that dead animals 
enrich the soil when they are buried in it, decom- 
posing, and supplying ammonia and phosphoric acid 
and things, that make the vegetables grow big?” 

‘* James, how can you talk such stuff?” 

“Stuff! Not abit ofit. Jones knows all about 
it. That’s the way he fertilizes his garden. He's 
got a dead dog and three dead cats buried at the 
foot of his grape-vines—which accounts for the su- 
periority of his Isabellas, my dear.” 

‘*Mr. Dobb, if you don’t stop I shall leave the 
table,” said Susan, in great disgust. 

So I stopped, like a dutiful husband. But Susan 
hasn’t eaten a grape from Jones’s garden since. 

We have had the pig-pen cleaned up nicely for 
the children, and they use it for a play-house. It 
makes a very good play-house. 


THE HAUNTED BELFRY. 


Guost stories and old wives’ tales were never 
looked upon by me with any other feelings than that 
of contempt and utter incredulity. My nature is 
unideal to the last degree; it is hard and practital, 
as my father’s was before me. When I was a mere 
boy I made no more scruple of wandering among 
the tombstones of Schnaupflyn church-yard at dead 
of night than I would of going to.the well for a pail 
of water in broad day. I used to think that I should 
like very much to have a ghost, ten yards high, all 
in white, come and sit down by me upon old Herr 
Schnaupf’s tomb some cheerful evening in Novem- 
ber, and hold a comfortable chat with me on the 
subject of Demonology ; but I had no hope that it 
ever would do so, because I utterly disbelieved in 
the existence of any thing of the sort. And I may 
‘say it never did do it. Our servant-girl, Rebecca, 
used to try to frighten me with ghost stories when I 
was very little, and was left alone in her care of an 
evening; but the only effect of her eloquence was 
that she would talk herself into such a tremulous 
state of terror that if I said ‘‘ Pooh!” at the end of 
one of her ghastly tales it would give her such a 
start that she would immediately put the last num- 
ber of the Schnaupfiyn Advocate on the fire, to make 
it blaze up cheerfully in the broad kitchen fire- 


The haunted belfry stood upon the roof of a stone 
building in my native Schnaupflyn, known as the 
Gross Haus, which, on its part, stood at the head 
of thé broad street in our village known as Mikeben 
Avenue—after old Mikeben Schnaupf, from Tod- 
stadt, am Rhein, who came to America many, many 
years ago, and, settling here, gave name to the vil- 
lage also. He made cigars for a living in the old 
country, and having got together a fortune of some 
five hundred dollars in that fragrant business by 
the time he was forty years old, Herr Schnaupf 
married him a wife, came to this country, bought 
him some wild land in the woods, built him a log- 
cabin, and established the basis of an aristocracy 
which exists at the present day in the shape of the 
Schnaupfs of Schnaupflyn aforesaid. These descend- 
ants, however, owing to that disagreeable legend of 
the haunted belfry (or to some other thing which 
might not tell so well in behalf of my story, and 
may therefore be passed by as a profound mystery), 
had not for a great number of years chosen to occu- 
py the old stone building, although Herr Makeben — 
had erected it for a family and had odcu- 
pied it as such for some years. Nor had these de-' 
scendants even taken pains fo keep the Gross Haus 
in repair. At the earliest time of which I have any 
recollection of it (which was when I was a very 
small boy) its windows were all blown out, its 
chimneys clogged with rubbish, its winding stair- 
cases and the boards of its floors half rotted away, 
the great wooden steps that once led up to the lofty 
front-door also decayed and quite gone; but its 
sturdy stone-walls stood unshaken, and the old oak- 
en beams of the floors were yet stanch and true. 


I was quite calm by dinner-time, and informed 
Susan that I was ready to hear the particulars my 
the sad event. 
Une day our porker got out of his pen, and wer 
rooting around in the garden with a tumultuous 
exercise of his sudden freedom. Of course those 
| 
— Es 
: tree by one leg. My family gathered about the 
then he went up to porker, fetched him one tre- 
mendous blow over the proboscis, and while poor 
piggy was staggering and seeing a million stars, place. 
slipped the rope over one of his hind legs, and had 
him into the pen in a trice. 
When I came home at night the pig was fast 
asleep in his pen on a heap of straw, and I felt 
quite a pride in him. I had secret hopes of my 
own in regard to him, though I did not impart 
them to Susan. He only cost $2—that is, per se. 
The pen cost about $10 more; and Peter's fare 
brought the sum total up to $14 83. 
I watched the growth of our porker with a high 
SSS SS degree of interest. The swill-pail always stood by 
the side of the wood-house door, and, though it was | I did not think of my pig while I was away would 
not an agreeable object in an esthetic point of view, | be to state an untruth. I didthink of him. Though 
I could not for some time get over a vexatious kind | lost to sight he was to memory dear. 
of curiosity as toitscontents. I found some strange 
things in it sometimes—viewed as articles of food ; 
one of Fred’s boots, for instance, or a pair of scis- 
sors, or a tea-spoom. Once, when I found a silver 
fork in the swill, I remonstrated with the servant- 
girl—a stupid German creature, who had succeeded 
My wife discharged Katrine, in an impatient mo- 
ment, soon after this, because the girl threw into 
the swill-pail four quarts of rich cream-covered milk 
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steps being rotted away, and the threshold of 

an aaeneal entrances at both front and rear stand- 
ing high up from the: there was but @ne 
way of entrance to the Haus, to wit, through the 
dark and mouldy basement. Once in, there were 
ingenious modes by which boys or monkeys could 
roceed from floor to floor notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of stairways—even into the tall stone belfry 
that stood seemingly on the crumbling roof, but 
really on a solid pile of masonry that reached to the 
ground itself. That was a breezy look-out over 
the village, and I have spent many an hour there, 
climbing up into the narrow top where the old bell 
used to hang, and peering out the little stone win- 
dows—miniatures of those lower down—into the 
branches of the tall sycamore where birds built 
their nests, or out upon the landscape beyond the 
village, or into the deep woods at the back of the 

Haus ; or sitting astride a beam of the belfry floor 

and trying to imagine the storied Margherita 

Schnaupf munching bread at my side. 

The legend ran in this wise, as our Rebecca used 
to tell it me in those nights by the kitchen fire: 
Herr Schnaupf had a daughter, Margherita, who 

- lived in the old Haus with him. (He had also, in 
very truth, a half-score or so of other children, either 
at that time or later, but the legend does not say any 

thing at all about them.) When Margherita was a 
- blooming lass of sixteen she had the misfortune to 

fall, as blooming lasses of sixteen will, in love with 

a thriftless young sca named Darius Debtin, 

son of a shoemaker in the village. After having 

treated his daughter to severe parental admoni- 
tion on the subject, without the desired effect, old 

Schnaupf one day, in a high rage, locked Marghe- 

rita up in the belfry and gave her a loaf of his an- 

cestral black bread for company. Young Debtin, 
wandering disconsolate in the woods back of the 

Haus, on the following Sunday, was amazed at 

seeing a chunk of bread fall at his feet, in which 

was stuck a note from Margherita in the belfry, 
praying him to rescue her at any hazard. Young 

Debtin tore his hair out in handfuls, and stamped 

the ground in a rage, and then went down to the 
village tavern and got drunk out of hand. Thus 
fortified, he proceeded to the Haus, boldly mounted 
the tall steps, rapped at the door with a ponderous 
stick with which he had provided himself, and de- 
manded to see Herr Schnaupf, He was shown into 
the old gentleman’s office, and that was the last that 
ever was heard of him. That night the bell up in 
the belfry began to toll dismally, and Herr Schnaupf 
went up in a terrible passion to trounce Margherita 
for disturbing his slumbers. There he found the 
poor girl dead, with the loaf of schwartzbrod un- 
touched by her side—save where she had broken 
_ off the piece which she had thrown down to Darius 
her lover. She had starved todeath. After that, 
on each Sunday night the old bell set up its solemn | 
tolling, much to Herr Schnaupf’s distress ; and at 
last, unable to endure it longer, he strode up to the | 
belfry, and, assisted by one of his men, took the bell 
down and threw it to the ground, where it lay half- 
buried but unbroken, and where I often saw it when 
I was a boy. You may ask why Herr Schnaupf 
put a belfry on the building he used as a residence ; 
I answer that I do not know why he did it, but that 
he did do it is very certain, for there it stands to 
this day, as you may see whenever you come to 
Schnaupflyn. As for the legend itself, of course I 
never believed a word of it. Still less did I believe 
the nonsensical stories aboutthe ghosts of the lov- 
ers wandering over the old Haus at night, or wav- 
ing their arms from the empty belfry. ! 

Years passed, and still the old building remained 

tenanted, and grew more gloomy and rotten with 
the lapse of time. For a period of ten years I had 
lived away from Schnaupflyn, at school, at college, 
and subsequently at the excellent theological semi- 
nary where I tried hard to become an orthodox di- 
vine of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

‘When I came back to Schnaupfiyn I was quite 

wealthy; my family as influential in its way as the 
aristocratic Schnaupfs themselves. I determined 
to erect a chapel and gather a flock around me. 
While looking about for a site, I came upon the old 
Gross Haus—still unoccupied and in a wretched con- 
dition. I resolved to buy it and convert it to my 
uses; and did. I doubted if there were a dozen 
people in Schnaupflyn then who would recall the 
old bugaboo story that Rebecca told me by the 
kitchen fire except to laugh at #t. For several 
weeks thereafter carpenters, masons, and painters 
were at work on the old Haus; partitions werc 
taken down, floors were relaid, the walls were re- 
plastered, inside and outside nicely painted, and a 
lightning rod put up, whose forx pointed heaven- 
ward from the peak of the old belfry. The bell 
was unearthed and hung in its old place, high upin 
the belfry—so high that it could not be reached 
Without the aid of a ladder. 
_ It seemed, after all, that there were not wanting 
in Schnaupflyn a number of old grannies of both 
Sexes who were horrified at my audacity ; not that 
they believed in the ghost-story, you know—oh, 
not that—we know there are no such things in these 
days—but it is so presumptuous in that young Smith 
to convert that old house, with its dreadful associa- 
tions, into a place for the preaching of his infidel 
doctrines; and to call it a chapel, as if there were 
not churches enough in Schnaupflyn already for 
honest Christians, my dear; and to hang up that 
old bell too! 

Nevertheless, I had a full house at the opening 
of my chapel, and the people looked about the spa- 
cious lecture-room with great. curiosity and interest. 
In the evening the ation was still larger. 
The Spiritualist fever had-at this time begun to 
spread, and in Schnaupflyn it was at its height. I 
observed large numbers of the Spiritualists in my 
audience; I have always noticed that these people 

are very ready to hear the views of their opponents, 


without being in the least affected by them. On 


this occasion I attacked their ideas sharply. It is 
not necessary to give any outline of my argument, 
for this sketch is not written to make proselytes to 
@ faith which I have since in great part rejected. 
I instanced, near the close of my sermon, the kin- 
ship these modern spiritualist notions bore to the 


| old ghost-stories that frightened our grandmothers, 
and by way of dllustration rehearsed the legend of 
the haunted belfry. I had barely concluded it when 
boom ! boom! boom! the old bell overhead began to 
ring. 

Great consternation ensued among my hearers. 
There was a general rush for the door, amidst which 
| one or two women fainted, and a great many of them 

shrieked with affright. I closed the Bible before 
me and proceeded up the side stairway to the little 
gallery, where the bell-rope hung A dozen men 
followed me. The rope drooped motionless, and 
still the bell tolled steadily and solemnly. Taking 
a lamp from its bracket I led-the way to the belfry. 
The bell hung undisturbed, high up in the gloom 
overhead. It struck its last note as the light shone 
‘into the belfry; and then all was still. — 

But no sooner had we left the belfry than the 
solemn tolling recommenced. My companions at 
that descended the stairway in a body, some with 
scattering haste, and others with what dignity they 
could conveniently bring to bear on the effort. I 
returned to the belfry, and found that my- presence 
was again the signal for a suspension of operations, 
A gust of wind extinguished the lamp; and then 
the bell began to toll again with redoubled energy. 
Shall I confess that for once my nerves were a little 
shaken? I doconfess. I, also, descended the stair- 
way. 

The congregation had vaeated the chapel, but 
there was a crowd of people outside whispering, 
muttering, and gazing up at the belfry, where the 


mouths.open, in many cases, as if they could assist 
their eyes and ears with that organ. The Spiritual- 
ists were greatly cheered and encouraged by my 
discomfiture. 

‘*] wonder if he will dare to preach in the place 
again,” I heard one say, as I passed by on my home- 
ward way, after having instructed Thomas to put 
out the lights and lock the chapel door. 

Next day, provided with a light ladder, I entered 
the belfry to institute a careful examination for the 
cause or causes which could have produced the phe- 
nomenon of the previous night... And having found 
it I laughed heartily over it. After which I de- 
stroyed it, and, to remove all possibility of its fur- 
ther operation, I descended and nailed the scuttle 
firmly in its place. Then I locked the attic door 
and put the key in my pocket. 

The boy who swept out the chapel was below en- 
gaged in the discharge of his duties. I sternly 
called him tome. He dropped the broom and ap- 
proached with terror in his countenance, 

** So it was was it, Thomas?” I said. 

‘‘Me, Sir? No, Sir, it wasn’tme. What was?” 

‘* Very well,” said I; ‘‘ it doesn’t matter. I have 
nailed down the scuttle. Hold your tongue about 
it, that’s all.” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” said Tom, with such an expression 
of utter bewilderment in his countenance that I was 
bewildered myself. It was clear enough that he 
knew nothing at all about the business. 

I caused a notice to be inserted in the Schnaupflyn 
Advocate, which appeared on Wednesday, to the ef- 
fect that the Rev. Henry Smith would again preach 
in the New Chapel on the following Sunday, and 
that at the evening meeting he would explain to 
his congregation the causes-‘which had led to the 
mysterious disturbance of the previous Sabbath 
evening, and at once dispose of the foolish theories 
which were being set forth by the so-called Spirit- 
ualists concerning said disturbance. 

You should have seen the crowd that thronged 
my little chapel when Sunday evening came. The 
aisles were literally packed with persons standing, 
and even the steps leading to the low platform that 
served me as a pulpit were occupied as seats, The 
very chair behind me I permitted to be taken by a 
feeble-looking widow woman of the name of Snuf- 


| fle, who had known me when I was a bpy, and who 
| had lately become a trance medium, as I had been | 


informed, who removed the chair to a point as re- 
mote from where I stood as she could possibly get 
jit—which was not off the platform, however. 

My sermon was a scathing denunciation of Spir- 
itualism. I ridiculed the idea that spirits from 
another world should descend to the absurdity of 
knocking on walls, of sawing on fiddles, of tipping 
over tables, of ringing bells, and engaging general- 
ly in such tomfoolery as was worthy only of the 
theatrical stage or the juggler’s ‘‘ mystic circle.” 

‘‘ For all the manifestations of the so-called spir- 
its,” I remarked, ‘there is a simple explanation. 
I may not know in every instance precisely what 
that explanation is; but I know that it exists, and 
that it is in no way within the realm of the super- 
natural, In every case these phenomena are either 
produced by certain forces of nature with which we 
are not yet sufficiently familiarized, but which the 
onward march of intellectual discovery will ulti- 
mately unfold to us, as it has unfolded the mys- 
teries which now serve us through the telegraph 
and the steam-engine; or they are nothing more 
than a trick, conceived of roguery, for purposes of 
gain or amusement. The mysterious ringing of the 
bell over this chapel on last Sunday night has been 
seized upon with peculiar avidity by these Spirit- 
ualists, and a hobgoblin legend of the early settle- 
ment days of this county has been revived to give 
color to these whimsical and preposterous imagin- 
ings of a diseased fancy. But I have examined 
into the causes of the interruption of last Sunday 
evening, and have taken measures which will pre- 
vent a repetition of the occurrence. I have laid 
the ghost—I have exorcised the spirit—and I have 
done it with such simple means as a hammer and 
nails. If these sounds again disturb you I give 
my Spiritualist friends permission to build up their 
beliefs to the highest altitude. But in the mean 
time—” 

Boom! boom! boom ! 

The bell was tolling again. What could this 
mear ? I paused in momentary consternation. Pos- 
sibly my face paled. — 

‘*Glory to God!” cried Mrs. Snuffle, the trance 
medium, rising and stretching her hands over the 
agitated congregation, with her eyes upturned in an 


| ecstasy. “Ipsec, I see! The spirit of a beautiful 


bell was still tolling in the darkness, with their 


‘returning from a 


woman is in the belfry! She floatsin the air! Her 
hand rests on the iron tongue of the old bell, and 
its reverberations answer her touch! Hark! I see 
another! It is the shadowy form of—’’ 

I heard no more; for slipping out of the church 
by the private door at the back of the pulpit, I ran 
to the foot of the old sycamore, and quietly took off 
my coat and boots. Then I went up into the tree, 
climbing in silence toward the swaying top. 

‘**Oh! oh! oh!” cried in accents of terror a ju- 
Mea voice above among the leaves; ‘‘ man a-com- 
in’ ” 

At the same moment the bell ceased tolling. 

‘* Don’t be afraid of me, little boys,” I said, as I 
came up to them, for there were three, and they 
were beginning to crawl out upon the branches, so 
that I feared they might fall and get hurt: ‘‘ nobody 
shall treat you ill. Come down and do as I bid you, 
and I will give each of you a silver dollar.” 

When they got to the foot of the-tree, and found 
that I wanted them to go into the chapel with me, 
they held back. 

‘“*Afore all of them folks!” cried Jo Snuffle; 
** jings!’" 

But the money was a tremendous temptation 
whose force there was no resisting ; the trio followed 
me into the church, where Mrs. Snuffle (the mother 
of Jo) had just finished her harangue, and Mr. 
M‘Moll, a prominent Spiritualist of the village, was 
about to follow hor in a few remarks. 

‘The monstrous audacity of the Reverend Henry 
Smith,” he commenced, ‘‘who growed up in this 
village as I may say—” 

Here I tapped him on the shoulder, and he re- 
tired in good order. Then I produced my boys. 

‘*T make no apology, my friends,” said I; ‘‘ for 
introducing in this manner the boys you see at my 
side. The degree of importance that has been at- 
tached to the performances for which they are re- 
sponsible, justifies me in producing them. Joseph, 
you may tell the ladies and gentlemen what made 
the bell ring.” 

“ Pull’n’ th’ string,” said Jo, with a broad grin. 

“ Go on,” said I; ‘* tell us all about it.” 

‘* Mother she”—said Jo, twisting his cap in his 
hand, and addressing himself to me in preference to 
‘fall them folks”—‘‘ mother she took on so about it 
when they said you’s agoin’ to preach yere, an’ said 
how ’t she b’leved th’ spurrits ’d ring th’ ol’ bell, me 
an’ them two,” pointing with his cap to his juvenile 
companions, ‘‘laid out fer some fun. I got inter 
the belfery an’ tied my kite-string onter th’ clapper, 
an’ throw’d th’ ball down t’ Ike, an’ he went up th’ 
tree with it an’ tied it onter a limb, an’ when night 
come we went up an’ pulled it—didn’t we, Ikey ?” 

Ikey nodded vehemently. 

‘“*How did you get into the belfry, Joseph?” I 

ed 


** Shinned it up th’ lightnin’ rod,” grinned Jo. 

Then I permitted the boys to depart the way 
they came, after receiving their promise to meddle 
with the bell no more, and continued my sermon. 
Fortified by the case in hand, I proceeded with a 
line of convincing argument, which, however elo- 
quent, I will refrain from putting into the story. 
And although it is to be confessed that I did not 
extinguish and destroy the Spiritualists of Schnau- 
pfilyn, who still flourish as of yore, I did completel 
fy. satisfactorily lay the ghost of the haunted bel- 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ PL bet a sheep,” said Old Meredith to his better a 
“*that our boy Otho is going crazy; fur he’s grinnin’ 
the plow, he’s grinnin’ at the barn, and he’s grinnin’ to 
himself wherever he goes.” ‘Sho! old man," said his 
wife, a don’t know nothin’. The critter’s got a love- 
letter 


A dog is « good thing to have in the country. I have 


one that I have raised a He is a good stout fel- 
and is a hearty barker _ 


though the moment he i" 


| 


en and = be 
stove. Firat we kept him 
in the house, and he 
scratched all night to 
out. Then we turned 

out, and he scratched all 
night to get in. Then we 
tied him up at the back of 
the garden, and he how led 


so that our neighbors shot 
at him twice before day- 
break. Finally we gave 
him away, he came 
ba jus 


which he has torn up 


They kill pigs by steam 
in A great iron 
claw, 


with five fingers, 

hooks out the pigs which 
are quarreling in the pen 
below, and lifts the porkers 
to a gibbet near by, and 
then ae them again 
into scalding water. By 
the machine fifty porcines 
clean- 
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Caza old lady wonders that, 
the thread of the Atlantic cable was broken, the hen 


A Socran Cowrrapicrion.—Our Juvenile Correspond- 

ent” but he finds that, with 
‘4 

most has faHen out," through 


An Irishman who had returned from Italy, where he © 
in the kitchen, 


had been with his master. 


MARVELOUS Curnr.—A young friend of ours who receut- 
ly suffered from the of a sty in one of his eyes 
ant considerable from the application of culd 


HIBERNIAN Wrrt.—The Stockton Independent of Sept. 
15 says: Yesterday afternoon, as an Irishman was driv- 
ing a mule tow the race-track he was accosted by a 
man on horseback, as follows: “ Well, Paddy, I see you 
have your brother along with you.” To which the witty 
Hibernian quickly replied: “* Yes, and be me sow! it's 
divilish glad we are to meet our father !" 


An Irtsu Parapox.—The Irish Fenians have commit- 


+ ted a gross absurdity in their illegal —- The Fenian 
t 


‘* circles” have been endeavoring to form 
squares, - | 


It is said that there was never but one man who wasn’t 
spoiled by being lionized—he was a Jew, and his name 
was Daniel. | 


_Mons. Thierg, in consequence of a small consideration 
of $100,000, is going to. devote himeelf to the composition 
of a new literary work, and, as a natural result, will bid 
farewell, ‘*a long farewell,” to political life. A profane 
breaker of words in Paris (we could give his shivers if 
necessary) says this is not the first time by many that he 
has heard ~f the “* Vale of Thiers.” 


. A CLUMSY SERVANT. 
Oh, Nature! Natare! ‘re 


You always let it tumble. 

You can’t, like other folks, confine 

Your talents to the hardware line, 

a break the — they break ; 

 *purning any thing so small, 

You take our ni and let them fall; 

And?every m —worst of all— 
You go and let day break. 


You drop rains of early springs 
That set the® wide world blossoming ; 
You drop the beams that mellow 
The ove toward the harvest-prime; 
You p, too, at the autumn time, 
With breathings from a colder clime, 
The dead leaves, sere and yellow. 
You drop and drop; and I've no doubt 
You'll go on dropping things about, 
Through fine and stormy weather, 
Until the day when you 1 find 
* You're growing weary of mankind; 
_ And then you'll soon make up your mind 
To drop us altogether! 


At a recent camp-meeting, a number of ladies continued 
standing on the benches, notwithstanding frequent hints 
fromthe tositdown. A old tleman, 


they would sit down.” The ad- 
: sink- 


temples, : 
y that?" “Say that?” sald the old gen- 
tleman. ‘It's a fact; if they hadn't holes in their stock- 
ings, I'd like to know how they could get them on !” 


A Exnon.—The laté lamented Lempriere 
us that Io was changed into a heifer; but we have la 

eaned from a doctor’s agen the following piece 
nformation respecti end of that young person: “ Io- 
dide of Potassium.” | 

How To Discover rourn REAL WorTs.—Become sud- 
denly poor. 


A Con—That of rattlesnake. 


“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT.” 


of tie Old Gentleman. “‘Dean ME, AND 18 THAT THE New Srriz oF Benner? 


Wuen I was Courtice my Wire THEY WERE VERY DIFFERENT. WHY, 


pown a P Kiss HER!” 
HAD 70 GO PPThe Portrait of « Lady” will be observed on the Wall.) 


oa 


wonder is all the grester aa sho was assured they haa's 
| r as she was 
very good needle on board. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
e iava ear te lk- 
about?” “Only drop of the crater,” wes’ Pat's re- 
| Whenever something rich and rare, ‘ 
| On earth, at sea, or in the air, 
| Is left in your especial care, 
these ledies standing on the benches knew that they had . 
dress had the desired effi 
into the seats. A minister behind 
. 
and = 
whom I bonght him sa Sa 
he was a thorough-bred, Qo 
but he begins to have a SS | 
mongrel look about him. SX 
He is a good watch dog, PA : 
comes right into the kitch- 
j 
8. 
or our spring i | | 
= 
ed, split and hung in rows 4 H . \ 
an hour! S — . 
A sailor, in giving his hea /, 
opinion of the religious de- EE . — 
the Episcopa 
in all you — | 
must sit mum and takes 
the jaw, but in the Epis 
copal church you can jaw 
back."’ 
My brudin,” said a col- 
ner, * am easy 9 
row a boat over ant 
Falls, but a tremendous 
to row it back again.” 
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“DEXTER,” THE FASTEST TROTTING HORSE IN THE bY A. Bercer, Paci: 
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_ three weeks ago. 


- because we smell gunpowder ! 
_ no use to try discussion. 
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THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 


Turere is a sfent winter of the heart 
When all our joys, like fading leaves, decay, 
And hopes we nursed, like summer birds, depart; 
And we, ourselves, grow weary by the way. 


When Life looks dull, like some bleak landscape where 
A solitary figure, through the storm, 

Moves on, close wrapped against the frosty air, 
With heavy, plodding step and bended form. 


In éhilly flakes the whirling enow comes down, 


Driven in his face % strikes the traveler blind ; 
lligh over the gray hills the cold ekies frown, 
And like a houseleas wanderer sobs the wind. 


Thus looks the world to us when from the breast 
The genial warmth that filled the heart is fied, 


. Leaving it like some chamber where the guest 


Finds the warm fire they kindled for him dead. 


So when our joys, like fading leaves, decay, 
When all our hopes, like summer birds, depart, . 
And Love's bright altar-flames pale fast away, 
Then is the silent winter of the heart. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of ** Barbara's History,” &€. 


CHAPTER LX. 
AT SEA. 


Oxrmrta had said truly when she averred that 
Lord Castletowers was the on'y volunteer whom 
her father would refuse to enlist on any terms. 
When the young men met him presently at the 
door of the Trinacria, and he learned that they 
were about to follow the troops to Melazzo, he 
used every argument to turn them from the 
project. 

‘Think of Lady Castletowers,” he said. ‘‘ Re- 
member how she disapproves of the cause.” 

‘*It is a cause which for the last seven years 
— pledged myself to serve,” replied the 

Jarl, 


‘‘But you never pledged yourself to serve it 
in the field!” 

** Because I never intended (through respect 
for my mother’s prejudices) to place myself in 
a position that should leave me no alternative. 
I had not the remotest intention of coming here 
If Montecuculi, or Vaughan, 
or yourself had urged me to take up arms for 
Sicily, Ishould have refused. But circumstances 
have brought me here; and having set my foot 
upon the soil, I mean to do my duty.” 

‘‘It is a false view of duty,” said Colonna. 
‘** You are peculiarly situated, and you have no 
right to act thus.” 

must blame fate—not me,” replied the 

** And you, Mr. Trefalden, have you asked 
yourself whether your adopted father would ap- 
prove of this expedition ?” , 

“* My adopted father is a man of peace,” re- 
plied Saxon, ‘*and he loves me as he loves no- 
thing else on earth, but he would sooner send 
me to my death than urge me to behave like a 
coward,” 

:**God forbid that I should urge any man to 
do that,” said Colonna, earnestly. ‘‘If the ene- 
mies’ guns were drawn up before.these windows, 
I would not connsel you to turn away from them ; 
but I do counsel you not to go fifty miles hence 
in search of them.” 

“It is just as disgraceful to turn one’s back 
apon them at fifty miles’ distance as at fifty 
yards,” said Saxon, who happened just then to 
be*thinking of Miss Hatherton’s hint about the 
goose and the golden eggs. 

‘‘But you were going to Norway,’’ persisted 
Signor Colonna. ‘‘ You only came out of your 
way to set me down in this place, and, having 


~ set me down, why not follow out your former 


plans ?” 

‘* Shall I tell you why, caro amico ?” said the 
Earl, gayly. ‘‘ Because we are young—because 
we love adventure and danger—and, above all, 
There—it is of 
We are a couple of 


.<_” obstinate fellows, and our minds are made up.” 


And Colonna, seeing that they were made up, 
wisely said no more. 

General Sirtori had been made Pro-Dictator 
during the absence of Garibaldi; and Colonna, 
though he declined any recognized ministerial 

‘Office, remained at Palermo to lead the revolu- 
tionary cabinet, and supply, as he had been sup- 
plying them for the last five-and-twenty years, 
the brains of his party. So the young men bade 
him farewell and set sail that evening at about 
eleven o'clock, taking with them a Palermitan 
pilot who knew the coast. 

It was a glorious night, warm and cloudless, 
and lighted by a moon as golden and gorgeous 
as that beneath which the Grecian host sat by 
their watch-fires, ‘‘ on the pass of war.” A light 
but steady breeze filled the sails of the Adbula, 
and crested every little wave with silver foam. 
To the left lay the open sea—to the right, the 
mountainous coast-line, dark and indefinite, with 
here and there a sparkling cluster of distant lights 
marking the site of some town beside the sea. 
By-and-by, as they left Palermo farther and far- 
ther behind, a vast, mysterious, majestic mass 
rose gradually above the seaward peaks, absorb- 
"ing, as it were, all the lesser heights, and lifting 
the profile of a snowy summit against the 
dark blue of the sky. This was Etna. 

The young mep passed the night on deck. 
U they paced to and fro in 
the moonlight ahd talked of things which they 
had that day seen, and of the stirring times to 
come. Then, as the profound beauty and still- 


ness of the scene brought closer confidence and 
graver thoughts, their conversation flowed into 
deeper channels, and they spoke of life, and 
love, and death, and that Hope that takes away : 
the victory of the grave. | \ 


S 
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“ And yet,” said Saxon, in reply to some ob- 
servation t his friend’s, ‘‘ life is worth having, 
if only for life’s sake. Merely to look upon the 
sun and feel its warmth—to he the morn- 
ing air—to see the stars at night—to listen to the 
falling of the avalanches, or the sighing of the 
wind in the pine forests, are enjoyments and 
privileges beyond all price. When I hear a 
man say that he does not care how soon he 
walks out of the sunshine into his grave, I look 


ears that hear like my own.” 

‘‘ And supposing that he is neither blind nor 
deaf, yet still persists—what then?” : 

‘‘ Then I conclude that he is deceiving him- 
self or me—perhaps both.” j 

‘‘ Why not put a more charitable construction 
upon it and say that he is mad?” laughed the 
Earl. ‘*‘Ah, Saxon, my dear fellow, you talk 
as one who has never known sorrow. love 
of nature is a fine when one 
has youth, friends, and hope to help one in the 
cultivation of it; but when youth is and 
the friends of youth are gone, I am id the 
love of nature is not alone sufficient to make the 
fag-end of life particularly well worth having. 
The sunshine is a pleasant thing eno and 
the wind makes a grand sort of nat music 
among the pines; but you may depend that a 
time will come when the long-lost light of a cer- 
tain pair of eyes, and ‘the sound of a voice that 
is still,’ will be more to you than either.” 

‘‘T have never denied that,” replied Saxon. 
‘‘T only maintain that life is such a glorious 
gift, and its privileges are so abundant, that it 
ought. never to seem wholly valueless to any 
reasoning being.” 

‘‘That depends on what the reasoning being 
has left to live for,” said the Earl. 

‘‘He has life to live for—life, thought, sci- 
ence, the glories of the material world, the good 
of his fellow-men.”’. 

‘‘The man who lives for his fellow-men, and 
the man who lives for science, must both begin 
early,” replied the Earl. ‘‘ You can not take 
up either philanthropy or science as a pis-aller. 
And as for the glories of the m=*ter'al world, my 
friend, they make a splendid muse ci: 3c4ne; 
but what is the mise en scéne without the 
drama?” 

‘*By the drama, you mean, I suppose, the 
human interests of life?” 

‘¢ Precisely. I mean that without love, and 
effort, and hope, and, it may be, a spice of ha- 
tred, all the avalanches and pine woods upon 
earth would fail to make the burden of life tol- 
erable to any man with a human heart in bis 
body. _ Your first sorrow will teach you this 
lesson — or ao first illness. For myself, I 
frankly confess that I enjoy, and therefore 
prize, life less than I did when—when I be- 
lievéd that I had more to hope from the future.’’ 

‘*T am sorry for it,” said Saxon. ‘‘For my 
own part, I should not like to believe that any 
Neapolitan bullet had its appointed billet in my 
heart to-morrow.” 

** And yet you risk it.” : 

‘‘That’s just the excitement of the thing. 
Fighting is like gambling. No man gambles in 
the hope of losing, and no man fights in the 
hope of being killed; but where would be the 
pleasure of either gambling or fighting if one 
placed no kind of value on the stakes ?” 

The Earl smiled and made no reply. Pres- 
ently Saxon spoke again. 

‘* But I say, Castletowers, a fellow might get 
killed, you know; mightn’t he ?” 

‘If the castle of Melazzo is half so strong a 
place as I have heard it is, I think a good many 
fellows will get killed,” was the reply. 

‘¢Then—then it’s my opinion—” 

‘“That the stakes are too precious to be 
risked ?”’ 

‘* By Jove, no! but that I ought to have made 
my will.” 

‘“*You have never made one?” 

“Never; and, you see, I have so much mon- 
ey that I ought to do something useful with it, 
in case of any thing going wrong. Don’t you 
think so?” | 

Undoubtedly.” 

**Can you help me to write it ?” 

‘*T, my dear boy? Not for the world. We 
should be only sowing the seeds of a fine Chan- 
cery suit between us if I did. Wait till we reach 
Melazzo—there are plenty of lawyers in Gari- 
baldi’s army.” 

‘‘T shall leave some of it to you, Castletowers,” 
said Saxon. 

‘**O king, live for ever! I want neither thy 
money nor thy life.” 

Saxon looked at his friend, and his thoughts 
again reverted to the words that he had heard 
in his cousin’s office on the day when he first 
made acquaintance with Signor Nazari, of Aus- 
tin Friars. 

‘*Can you give me any idea of what a mort- 
gage is?” he asked, presently. - 

**No one better,” replied the Earl, bitterly. 
‘* A mortgage is the poison which a dying man 
leaves in the cup of his successor. A mortgage 
is an iron collar which, while he wears it, makes 
a slave of a free-born man, and, when he earns 
the right to take it off, leaves him a beggar.” 

You speak strongly.” 

“<7 from hard experience. A mortgage 
has left me poor for life, and you know what my 
poverty has cost me.” 

‘* But if means could be taken to pay that 
mortgage off—” 

“It is paid off,” interrupted Lord Castle- 
towers. ‘‘ Every penny of it.” 

Would you mind telling me how much it 
was?” asked Saxon, hesitatingly. 

*‘Not at all. It was a very large sum for me, 
though it may not sound like a very large sum 


to you. Twenty-five thousand pounds.” 
Saxon u a half-suppressed exclamation. 
— ‘* Will you let me ask one more question?” 


at him to see whether he has eyes that see and | 
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he said. ‘* Did you owe this money to a man 
named Behrens ?’ 

‘¢ How do you know that?” 

‘¢ Never mind—only tell me.” 

‘¢Yes. To Oliver Behrens—a London man— 
the same who bought that outlying corner of our 
dear old park, and, confound ! had the in- 
solence to build a modern villa on it.” 

‘*¢ And you have really paid him ?” 

‘* Of course I have paid him.” 

How long ago?” 

‘“‘Two years ago, at the least. Perhaps 
longer.” 

Saxon put his hand to his forehead in a be- 
wildered way. A doubt—a dark and terrible 
doubt that had never been wholly banished— 
started up again in his mind, and assumed for 
the first time distinct and definite proportions. 

And now, having answered your ques- 
tions by the book, I shall expect you to answer 
mine,” said Lord Castletowers. 

“ Pray do not ask me any,” said Saxon, hur- 


iedly. 

“But I must do so. I must know where you 
heard of Oliver Behrens, and how you came to 
know that he was my father’s mortgagee. Did 
Mr. Trefalden tell you ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

‘¢ And this is not the first time that you have 
asked me whether I am in debt,” urged the Earl. 
‘¢] remember once before—that day, you know, 
at home, when Montecuculi came—you seemed 
to think I had some money trouble on my mind. 
Surely it a not be 7 Trefalden who has given 

ou this impression ?” 
No—indeed, no.” 

‘* Because he knows my affairs as well or bet- 
ter than I know them myself.” 

‘* He has never spoken to me of your affairs, 
Castletowers—never,” said Saxon, earnestly. 

‘“‘Then who else has been doing so? Not 
Vaughan? Not Colonna?” 

But Saxon entreated his friend not to urge 
any more questions upon him, and with this re- 
quest, after one or two ineffectual remonstrances, 
the Earl complied. 

And now it was at ae day. The 
moon had paled and sunk long since, and a faint 
mist, above which the great mountain towered, 
ghost-like, with its crown of snow and smoke, 
had s itself along the coast. Presently the 
light in the east grew brighter and wider, and a 
strange, glorious color—a color compounded, as 
it were, of rose and gold—flushed suddenly over 
the snow-fields of Etna. For a moment the 
grand summit seemed to hang as if suspended in 
the air, glowing and transfigured, like the face 
of the lawgiver to whom the Lord had spoken 
unto his friend. Then, almost 
as suddenly as it had come there, the glory faded 
off and left only the ae sunshine in its place. 
At the same moment mists along the coast 
began to rise in long vaporous lines about the 
sides of the mountain; and, by-and-by, as they 
drifted slowly away to the leeward, a long rocky 
promontory that looked like an island, but was, 
in fact, with the main land by a sandy 
flat, became dimly visible far away at sea. 

** Eeco, signore—ecco la rocca di Melazzo!” 
said the Palermitan pilot. fbigts: 

Bat this announcement, which would have 
raised Saxon’s pulse to fever heat half an hour 
before, now scarcely quickened the beating of 
his heart by a single throb. He was thinking of 
William falden ; vainly regretting the prom- 
ise by which he had bound himself to repeat no 
word of Mr. Behrens’s conversation ; and endur- 
ing in silence the first shock of that vague and 
terrible mistrust which had now struck root in 
his mind, hereafter to flourish and bear bitter 
fruit. 

CHAPTER LXI. 
HEAD-QUARTEBS. 

THE promontory of Melazzo reaches out about 
four miles into the sea, curving round to the 
westward at its farthest point, so as to form a. 
little bay, and terminating in a light-house. Con- 
sisting as it does of a chain of rocks varying from 
a mile to a quarter of a mile in breadth, and 
rising in places to a height of seven hundred feet, it 
looks almost like some sleeping sea-monster heav- 
ing its huge bulk half above the waters. To- 
ward the main land these rocks end abruptly over 
against the little isthmus on which the town is 
built ; and upon their lower terraces, frowning 
over the streets below, and protected by the 
higher cliffs beyond, the castle stands, command- 
ing land and sea. It is a composite structure 
enough, consisting of an ancient Norman tower 
and a whole world of outlying fortifications. 
French, English, and Neapolitans have strength- 
ened and extended the walle from time to time, 
till much of the old town, and even the cathe- 
dral, has comé to be inclosed within their ram- 
bling precincts. In the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty this castle of Melazzo mounted forty 
guns of heavy calibre ; so that the fanciful spec- 
tator, if he had begun by comparing the promon- 
to 4 sea-monster, have pursued 

is comparison a step farther. the 
castle to its head and the bristlin Morr to 
its dangerous jaws. 

On the flat below, looking westward toward 
Termini and eastward toward with its 
pier, its promenade, and those i nsable 
gates without which no Italian town could 
sibly be deemed complete, stands modern Me- 
lazzo—a substantial, well-built place, washed on 
both sides by the sea. Immediately beyond the 
town gates, reaching up to the spurs of the in- 
land mountains which here approach the shore, 
opens out a broad angle of level country, some 
six miles in width by three in depth. It is trav- 
ersed by a few roads, and dotted over with three 
or four tiny hamlets. Here and there a detached 
farm-house or lifts its flat roof 
above the vineyards and olive groves which cover 


every foot of available ground between the mount. 
ains and the sea. Divided by broad belts of cane. | 
brake, and intersected by ditches and wate,. 


courses, these tations alone form a wi 
lying series wide out- 


defenses 
Such is the topography of Melazzo . 
Garibaldi fought the hardest and best laa 
battle of his famous Neapolitan campaign. 
Having anchored the little Adbula in 
creek well out of sight and reach of the Neapo! 
tan guns, Saxon and Castletowers shoulde;, | 
their rifles and made their way to Meri, a \ 
lage miles inland, built 
against pes e mountains, and cut .; 
from the plain by a broad w. ay 
high stone-wall on either side. It was in ¢} 
village that General Medici had taken up hi. 
tion while awaiting reinforcements from P.,. 
o; and here the new-comers found assem- 
bled the main body of the Garibaldian army. 
The City of Aberdeen had arrived some Reais 
before the Aléula and flooded the place with 
red-shirts. ‘There were horses and mules feed. 
ing on trusses of hay thrown down in the middle 
of the narrow street; groups of volunteers clean- 
ing their rifles, eating, drinking, smoking, and 
sleeping; others hastily piling up a barricade at 
the farther end of the village; and some hard at 
work with mattresses and sand-bags strengthen- 
ing the upper rooms of those houses that looked 
toward Melazzo. A strange medley of lan- 
guages met the ear in every direction. Here 
stood a knot of Hungarians, there a group of 
French, a little farther on a company of raw 
German recruits undergoing a very necessary 
course of drill. All was life, movement, ex- 
pectation. The little hamlet rang with the 
tramp of men and the rattle of arms, and the 
air seemed astir with the promise of war. 
rrived in the midst of this busy scene the 
friends came to a halt and consulted as to what 
they should do next. At the same moment a 
couple of officers in the English military un. 
dress came by laden with provisions. They car- 
ried between them a huge stone bottle in a wick- 
er coat with handles—one of those ill-formed, 
plethoric, modern amphore, holding about six 
gallons, in which the Italian wine-seller de- 
lights to store his thin vintages of Trani and 
Scylla—and besides this divided burden, one 
was laden with black bread and the other with 
a couple of live hens tied up in a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 
‘* By Jove!” exclaimed the owner of the hens, 
Castletowers and Trefalden !” 


_ It was Major Vaughan. 


They shook hands cordially, and he invited 
them to accompany him to his quarters. | 
‘*T am capitally lodged,” he said, ‘‘ at the top 
of a house down yonder. We have been forag- 
ing, you see, and can give you a splendid sup- 
per. You can pluck a fowl, I suppose, upon oc- 

casion?” 

‘*T will do my best,” laughed the Earl; “‘but 
I fear your poultry is no longer in the bloom of 

outh.” 

“‘If for ten days you had eaten nothing but 
green figs, with an occasional scrap of black 
bread or sea-biscuit, you would be superior to 
all such prejudices,” replied the dragoon. ‘‘Now 
it is my opinion that age can not wither the old- 
est hen that ever laid an egg. Do you see that 
man on the roof of yonder high house behind 
the vineyard? Thatis Garibaldi. He has been 
up there all day surveying the ground. We 
shall have some real work to do to-morrow.” 

‘*Then you think there will be. a battle to- 
morrow !” said Saxon, eagerly. 

** No doubt of it—and Bosco is about the only 
good general the Neapolitans have. He is a 
thorough soldier, and his troops are all picked 

**If you command a corps I hope you w e 
us in,” said the Earl. 

**T do not command a co I am on the 
staff; that is to say, I do any thing that is use- 
ful, and am not particular. This morning I was 
a drill-sergeant—yesterday, when Bosco tried to 
dislodge our outposts at Corriola, I took a turn 
at the guns. To-morrow, perhaps, if we get in 
among that confounded cane-brake down yon- 
der, I may take an axe and do a little pioneer- 
ing. We are soldiers of all-work here, as you 

soon find out for yourselves.” 

Mon all events you must give us something 
to do.” 

The dragoon shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
will find plenty to do,” said he, ‘‘ when the time 
comes. fs is too late now to enroll you in any 
special regiment for to-morrow’s work. But we 
will talk of this after supper. In the mean whilc 
here are my quarters.”’ 

So they followed him, and helped not | to 
pluck but to cook the hens, and afterward to 
eat them; though the last was, perhaps, the 
most difficult task of the three ; and after supper, 
having seen General Cosenz inspect a thousand 
of the troops, they went. round with Vaughan 
and visited the ou When at length they 
got back to Meri it was past ten o'clock, and 
the same glorious moon that had lighted them 
on their way the night before shone dowu 
alike upon castle and sea, vineyard and village, 
Steed and foe, wakeful patrol and sleeping sol- 


CHAPTER LXI. 
HOW THE BATTLE BEGAN AT MELAZZO. 


Tne bugle sounded before dawn, and in the 
first gray of the morning Meri was alive with 
soldiers. ‘There had been no absolute stillness, 
as of universal rest, all the night through ; but 
now there was a great wakefulness about the 

lace—a strange kind of subdued tumult that 
fad in it something very solemn and exciting. 

By five the whole Garibaldian body was un- 

r arms, i street, the space about 
the fountain, the open slopes between the houses 
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and the torrent of Santa Lucia, and part of the 
main road beyond, were literally packed with 
men. Of these the Cacciatori, bronzed with old 
campaigns and wearing each his glossy plume 
of cocks’ feathers, looked the most soldierly. 
For the rest of the troops the scarlet shirt was 
their only bond of uniformity, and but for the 
resolute way in which they handled their arms, 
and the steady composure of thegr faces, many 
a well-trained soldier might have been disposed 
to smile at their incongruous appearance. There 
was that about the men, however, at which nei- 
ther friend nor foe could afford to make merry. 

‘‘How many do you number altogether?” 
asked Saxon, as they passed along the lines to 
the little piazza, Major Vaughan leading his 
horse and the two others following. 

‘«¢Taken en masse, Cacciatori, Tuscan, Pied- 
montese, and foreign volunteers, about four 
thousand four hundred fighting men.” 

‘¢No more ?” 

“Oh yes, about two thousand more,” replied 
the dragoon, “if you count the Sicilian squadri 
—but they are only shouting men. Look— 
here comes Garibaldi!” 

A prolonged murmur that swelled into a 
cheer ran from line to line as the Dictator rode 
slowly into the piazza with his staff. He was 
smoking a little paper cigarette, and looking ex- 
actly like his portraits, placid, good-humored, 
and weather-beaten, with his gold chain fes- 
tooned across the breast of his red shirt, and a 
black silk handkerchief knotted loosely round 
his neck. 

‘‘That is Medici at his right hand,” said 
Vaughan, springing into the saddle, ‘‘ and the 
one now speaking to him is Colonel Dunn. 
Now the best thing you two fellows can do will 
be to keep with the main body, and as near the 
staff as youcan. You will then see whatever 
is best worth seeing, and have the chance of. 


using your rifles as well. By Jove! Malenchini. 


has his orders, and is moving off already.” 

As he spoke the words the Tuscan general 
marched by at the head of his battalion, taking 
the westward road toward Santa Marina, where 
the Neapolitans had an outpost by the sea. 


word*more,” said the dragoon, hur- 


“Tf I fall I should wish Miss Colonna 


She always liked the little 
Arab, and would be kind to her. Will either 
pf you remember that for me?” 

‘* Both—both !” replied Saxon and the Earl 
_ in one breath. 

‘‘Thanks—and now fare you well. I don’t 
suppose we shall find ourselves within speaking- 
distance again for the next five hours.” 

With this he waved his hand, dashed across 
the piazza, and fell in with the rest of the staff. 
At the same moment General Cosenz, having 
orders to conduct the attack upon the Neapoli- 
tan left at Archi, rode off to take the command 
of his veterans; while Fabrizi and his Sicilians 


riedly. 
to have Gulnare. 


—a mere boyish impulsive rabble, of whom no | 


leader could predict half an hour beforehand 
whether they would fight like demons or run 
away like children—bore off to the extreme 
right, to intercept any Neapolitan reinforce- 
ments that might be advancing from Messina. 
Finally, when right and left were both en route, 
the main columns under Medici were set in mo- 
tion, and began defiling in excellent order along 
the St. Pietro road, leaving Colonel Dunn’s regi- 
ment to form the reserve. 

Following Vaughan’s advice, the two young 
men shouldered their rifles and marched with 
the centre. It was now about six o’clock. The 
sun was already gaining power; but a fresh 
wind was blowing from the sea, and the vines 
on either side of the road were bright with dew. 
As they over the little bridge beyond the 
village, and looked down upon the flats below, 
they could see Malenchini’s division winding 
along to the left, and Cosenz’s men rapidly dis- 
appearing to the right. Then their own road 
sloped suddenly downward, and they saw only a 
continuous stream of scarlet shirts and gleaming 
rifles. On it rolled to the measured, heavy, 
hundredfold tramp of resolute feet, never ceas- 
ing, never pausing, with nly the waving cane- 
brake on either side, and the blue sky overhead. 

In the mean while the enemy’s forces were 
known to be drawn up in a great semicircle 
about half-way between Meri and Melazzo, 
reaching as far as Archi to the right, and down 
to the sea-shore beyond Marina to the left. But 
not &@ man was visible. Completely hidden by 
the cane-brake and the vines, devel by the flat- 
ness of the ground, prepared to fall back upon 
the town if necessary, and, if driven from the 
town, to take refuge in the castle, they occupied 
- & position little short of impregnable. 

Presently, as the Garibaldians descended fur- 
ther and farther into the plain, a distant voll 
was heard in the direction of Santa Marina, an 
they knew that Malenchini's men had come up 
with the extreme right of the Neapolitan semi- 
circle. An eager murmur ran along the ranks, 
and a mounted officer came riding down the line. 

‘*Silenzio!” said he. Silenzio!” 

It was young Beni. Seeing Saxon and Castle- 
towers marching as outsiders he smiled and 
nodded, then rose in his stirrups, and reconnoi- 
tred ahead. 

In the same instant the sharp of a rifle 
rang through the and a whizzed by. 
Beni laughed and held up his hat, which was 
pierced in two places 

‘Well aimed, first shot!” said he, and rode 
back again, 

And now the plantations on either side of the 
road seemed all at once to swarm with invisible 
foes, Ball after ball whistled through the canes, 
kip after gap opened suddenly in the forward 
ranks. ‘Those in the rear flung themselves by 
hundreds into the vine ards, firing almost at 
random, and guided only by the smoke of their 
enemies’ nfles ; but the front poured steadily on. 

Every moment the balls flew thicker and the 


men fell faster. A German to whom Saxon had 
been speaking but the instant before, went down, 
stone-dead, close against his feet, and Saxon 
heard the cruel ‘‘ thud” of the ball as it crashed 
into his brain. Medici’s horse dropped under 
him; Beni came dashing past again, with a 


—and still not a single Neapolitan had ~et been 


seen. 

Suddenly the whole mass of the centre, quick- 
ening its pace in obedience to the word of com- 
mand, advanced at a run, firing right and left 
into the cane-brake, and making straight for a 
point whence the balls had seemed to come 
thickest. Then came a terrific flash about twen- 

paces ahead—a rush of smoke—a roar that 
shook the very earth. The men fell back in 
confusion. They had been running in the very 
teeth of a masked battery! 

- As the smoke cleared the ground was seen to 
be literally plowed up with grape-shot and strewn 
with dead and dying. 

Castletowers flung down his rifle, rushed in 
among the wounded, and dragged first one, then 
another, into the shelter of the cane-brake. 

Saxon clambered into an olive-tree beside the 
road, and, heedless of the balls that came pep- 

ring round him, began coolly picking off the 

eapolitan gunners. 

In the mean while Medici’s columns had re- 
coiled upon those behind, and the whole mass 
was thrown into disorder. ‘To add to thg confu- 
sion, a cry went up that Garibaldi was wounded. 
_ At this critical moment, while the road was 
yet blocked with men, Major Vaughan came 
galloping round by the front. Dispatched with 
orders to the rear, and unable to force his way 
through, he had chosen this perilous alternative. 
Dashing across the open space between the bat- 
tery and the Garibaldians, he at once became 
| the target of a dozen invisible rifles, was seen 
to reel in his saddle, sway over, and fall within 
a foot or two of Saxon’s olive-tree. 

In less than a second the young fellow had 
leaped down, lifted the dragoon in his strong 
arms, carried him out of the road, and placed 
him with his back against the tree. 

‘¢ Are you much hurt?” he asked, eagerly. 

Vaughan bent his head feebly. 

‘Take my horse,” he said, speaking in brok- 
en gasps, and keeping his hand pressed close 
against his side. ‘** Ride round to the rear—bid 
Dunn bring up the reserve—and charge the bat- 
tery—in flank.” 

‘*] will; but can you bear to be carried a few 

further?” 

‘‘Tell him there’s a wall—to the left of the 
guns—under cover of which—he can bring up 
—his men.” 

‘*Yes, yes; but, first of all—” 

you!—go at once—or the day— 
is lost!” 

Saying which he leaned forward, pointed im- 
patiently to the horse, and fell over on his face. 

Saxon ‘just lifted him, looked at the white 
face, laid the '.ead gently back, sprang into 
Gulnare’s empty saddle, and rode off at full 

As he did so he saw that Medici’s men 
had formed again, that Garibaldi was himself 
cheering them on to the attack, and that Cas- 
tletowers had fallen in with the advancing col- 


umns. 
To rush to the rear, deliver his orders, dis- 
mount, and tie up the Arab in a place of safety, 
was the work of only a few moments. He then 
returned with Dunn’s regiment, threading his 
way through the vines like the rest, and ap- 
proaching the battery under cover of a wall and 
ditch away to the left, as Vaughan had directed. 
Coming up to the battery they found a sh 
struggle already begun—the Neapolitans defend- 
ing their guns at the point of the bayonet—Med- 
ici’s men swarming gallantly over the earth- 
works, and Garibaldi, sw in hand, in the 


of the fray. 


The word was given; the reserve charged at 
a run; and Saxon found himself the next mo- 
ment inside the battery, driven up against a 
gun-carriage, and engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with twu Neapolitan gunners, both of whom 
he shot dead with his revolver. 

*¢ Drag off the guns!” shouted Colonel Dunn. 

The men flung themselves upon the pieces, 
surrounded, seized, and put them instantly in 
motion ; the Neapolitans.fell back, opened out to 
right and: left, and made way for their cavalry. 

Then Saxon heard a coming thunder of hoots ; 
saw a sudden vision of men and horses and up- 
lifted sabres; was conscious: of firing his last 
cartridge in the face of a dragoon who seemed 
to be bending over him in the act to strike— 
and after that remembered nothing more. 


A TREE OF ALL-WORK. 


Ir trees took rank according to their usefulness, 
the bamboo might fairly claim the crown of the 
vegetable kingdom. Tried by the test of utility to 


enter into competition with it. The Chinese say, 
and truly say, the bamboo is all profit. Seasoned 
with chillies, its tender young shoots make a favor- 
ite sambal of the Malay; sliced and boiled, they are 
served at the tables of the wealthiest Japanese; and 
when salted, dried, and prepared in vinegar, they 
make a pickle ever welcome to the Siamese gour- 
mand. As the plant grows older, a fluid is secreted 
in its hollow joints which affords a refreshing bev- 
erage, and if it is allowed to remain untapped, the 
valuable medicine tabischeer—said to resist alike fire 
and acids—is produced. The leaves of the bamboo 
are reckoned a sovereign remedy for sore throat, as 
the bark is all-powerful against fever, and other use- 
ful medicaments are obtained from the buds and the 
roots. Entire houses are constructed out of the 
bamboo, the stouter parts of the tree supplying 


| ready turned pillars, while the slenderer joints are 


bloody handkerchief bound round his arm; Gari- 
baldi and his officers pressed closer to the front 


man, there is no plant the earth produces worthy to | 


uppermost to catch the rain; the edges of these are 
covered with another row with the convex side out- 
ward, and thus the roof is rendered perfectly water- 
tight. Should the householder be lucky 


purposes—in 
of the bamboo he has pipes ready to his hand ; pipes 
easily converted into gutters and spouts to get rid 
of the water he does not want. Then inside this 
bamboo house will be found chairs to sit upon, 
benches to recline upon, mattresses to lie upon, pil- 


lows to rest the head upon, and mats to put the feet | 


upon, all and each of the same material as the tube 
through which their owner inhales the fragrant 
weed at home, and the cane he leans upon, as he 
takes his walks abroad, with a bamboo basket on 
his arm, a bamboo hat upon his head, and possibly 
bamboo splints at his finger-ends to protect his long 
uncut nails, 

John Chinaman would be an ungrateful rascal if 
he did not love and admire his tree of all-work; 
but he has good reason also to look upon it with awe 
and trembling. The bamboo is the be-all and end- 
all of the Chinese code of justice, and as such may 
fairly be said to rule the most populous country in 
the world. Chinese law recognizes two degrees of 
punishment: in the first and least severe the num- 
ber of blows inflicted on an offender varies from 
four to twenty, that being considered discipline 
sufficient to make a transgressor entertain a sense 
of shame for his past behavior, and render him cau- 
tious as to his future conduct. The second class of 
punishments applies to offenses of a serious nature, 
and the law allows as many as a hundred blows to 
be awarded, but in practice forty is the limit. Two 
different instruments are used, one being a bamboo 
five feet eight inches long, two inches and three- 
quarters broad, weighing nearly three pounds; the 
other is of smaller dimensions, falling short of two 
pounds in weight. Women are not exempt from 
the bamboo discipline, but, by a stretch of gallantry, 
are permitted to wear a single upper garment dur- 
ing the infliction of the punishment. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


INTERESTING Puase OF InsantTy.—‘‘ Carry, dear, will 
please lend me your revolver? I fear George will not 
true to his promise to-fight.” ‘‘Why, Emma! I'm so 
sorry! I've just lent my revolver to , a8 she has 
found a beau with ever so much more money than Alfred ; 
but, dear, I can let you have my ivory-handled stiletto 
with much pleasure.*’ 
Insanity stalks abroad in strange and curious forms now- 
adays. Crime of deepest dye is excused on the plea of 
*+insanity,’’ because ** nobody who was sane could have 
done so!" A New England son slanghters his mother and 
sisters in cold blood, and from his supreme indifference to 


gland, kills his wife, and smotlers his three children, and 
instantly the query is raised, “Is he not insane?’ Con- 
stance Kent steals, cat-like, down stairs, in the depth of 
night, and cuts the throat of her little brother, and during 
subsequent trial and imprisonment the tenderest regard 
is paid to her comfort and convenience, because “ she 
must be insane /” 

In this connection we are happy to announce that Miss 
Harris, who shot her lover during a period of mental aber- 
ration, is so far convalescent as to be able to carry on a 
brisk millinery business in Richmond at the present time. 


A curious divorce case has recently attracted attention. 


The facts briefly are these: 

Gabriella lives with her husband—he does not 
care much for her, wants to from her. She 
believes the desire to originate in a of monomania on 


the subject, and resolves to cure him by obtaining fictitious 
papers of divorce, and thus “to fool him by ng such 
steps as would induce him to believe a real divorce was 
intended.” She does so under legal advice, The husband 


lently obtained through a cunning trick of her husband 
and the lawyer. Of course there is another side to the 
story, but this is the romantic one. 


Details of the Harris divorce case are flooding some of 
our journals. It is, apparently, the old story in the main. 
The husband is cold, stern, and undemonstrative; jealous 


and not finding it in her husband seeks it 
wisely, no doubt, but whether with actual guilt does 
yet appear. The domestic unhappiness which the 


reveals sickens the heart. Perhaps nothing in the entire | scri 


proceedings is more sad than the placing of a little girl of 
thirteen on the stand to testify against her parents. Her 
simple reply to a question intended to elicit the state of 
her feelings toward them—‘‘I love them both,” is touch- 
ing in the extreme. With what sad memories will these 
days crowd her youthful life! 

A terrible drought has been prevailing in Maine, and to 
some extent throughout all New England. Thecry is now 
for ** water, water every where, and not a drop to drink.” 
Never before have the people had so much occasion to ap- 
preciate the value of water as this season. Even old topers 
complain ! 


Edwin Booth was recently married to a daughter of Mr. | 


Jules Howel, of Philadelphia. 

Our gay shop-windows are quite irresistible. Every 
thing that heart can wish or mind conceive, apparently, 
is there arranged in most seductive style. The ladies see, 
admire, and desire; and usually yield to the fatal snare 


tions. They want to buy something, but what that some- 
thing ie, is often vaguely defined in their minds. So they 
ask for this article and that, until the counter is covered, 
when they depart with, “I will look a little further”—if, 
indeed, they are gracious enough to say any thing—leav- 
ing the vexed clerk to refold his tumbled goods, We have 
known who make a practice of visiting all the prin- 
cipal dry-goods’ shops in Broadway before purchasing a 
single dress. No wonder that clerks are annoyed. 

But there are two sides to this picture, as the following 


: veritable incident will show : 


F 
it 


fit 


(ewamining if). ‘This is what I want. 
I would like a pattern ‘and you (to her companion} 


Lapy (humorously). ‘Indeed! then I will buy again, 


A few items in regard to Paris fashions will be of prae- 
tical interest to the ladies: 


H 
ity 


i 


press 
variety of silk petticoats, but blue 
and appears to be her favorite mixture. | 


conducting the business pertaining to 

Victoria's visit to Scotland, train and 
. Her as ge traveling to and from 

Queen tra y ys 

when by sea, the expenses are by the country throagh 

department. 

A Paris paper tells the following : 

A newly- in the environs of 

Paris, was called in by a small to see her 


went away, and again two days 
with her face bathed in tears. ‘How is your child 
“+ Dead,” was the answer. ‘* Dead! what with?” 
*s The measies," weeping mother. Measles!" 
your child. If you had told me that it was the mea- 
sles I could have it directly.” 

Dickens is in the habit of walking ten or twelve 
miles da mer. This, no doubt, is the se. 
cret of his and freshness of spirit. But while 


children about ; 
vere in July ; 


ASE 


| combined together to form the walls. Split into thy 
laths and beaten out, it makes an excellent floor- ted 
ing; and for the roof, the canes are arranged side 
, by side across the building, with their concave sides 
| and would not knowingly retain anv but gentiemen in his 
heir way to the 
own the surrounding his domicile, a bamboo 
palisado forms his best protection against intruders, the 
brown and purple, like what is in the win- 
© waters 0 river in 
CLERK (unfolding the goods on the counter). “ These are 
just the same—just the same thing.” 
on No. 1, **Oh no, they are altogether different in 
Well, they are just as 
Lapy. “That may be, but bas preferences. 
de ort be Kind enough to show me what is in the win- 
Cirex. “Those were all sold long ago.” 
Lapy. ** Sold exhibited 
CLERK (shortly). ‘Yes, sold." 
The ladies stood irresolute—they were suited with the 
silks in the window, and really wanted to purehas*. They 
consulted with each other, the clerk meanwhi . paying 
— to to the shelves, 
own a piece sa 
Lapr No. 1 (¢o the clerk). ** Will you not fet me have a : 
Gress of this style in brown? there is « plenty of it in the | 
ndow. 
CLERK (impatiently). “‘ Those goods have been sold over 
and over again!" 
‘ 
Cizex. “ We out of the windows for 
; oo It is a day's to put them back again.” 
ladies, thus baffled, the goods that suited oF 
them, though tempted to leave the shop instantly. Be- ' 
sides the discourtesy shown them, the clerk’s statement y 
bore the impress of falsehood on the very face of it. On : 
their way out they inquired of another clerk, and learned 
that the goods in the window were not sold, and that it 
was & common thing to take goods from the window at re- 
| quest; and they were referred to the proprietor for atten- . 
| tion. They did not choose to make trouble, however, and 
were leaving, when the faulty clerk, discerning from his : 
distant post that some oe was being made, came . 
the door, and addressing the ladies inzo- f 
entiy, 
‘So you are trying to get me into trouble with the firm? 
I guess I know-my own business. 7 am the head of the 
silk 
The ladies vouchsafed no reply. ; 
CLERK (turning toward the ** Now what was it 
you wanted?’ 
Lapy (with hauteur). ia of no consequence, Sir.” 
‘“*I guess it isn’t,” muttered the man, as the ladies es- ‘J 
. sienna caped from the shop, into Neg may be sure, they 
will not soon again set foot. Suffice it to say, that they =} 
site into the precincts ofthe Bow. 
ery, an ed just what they wan with a 
able addition of a civil attendant. : 
Several leading dress-makers heve quite decided on an 
attempt to shorten the dresses this winter; those destined 
the matter is called insane. A father, somewhere in En- : 
Our journals are filled with the doings of the Fenians. % 
We extract the following from the constitution of 
THE FENIAN SISTERHOOD. 
_ 1. The Fenian Sisterhood is an organized body of la- 7 
ment for Ireland. 
2. Ladies, Irish by birth or descent, are admitted as 
members of this organization. 
8. Each member must be regular in her attendance at 
meetings, and obedient te the regulations. 
4. Each accepted candidate will take the following 
be solemnly pledge my sacred word of honer 
that I a member of this organization 
patriotic and honest motives; that I will faithfully 
acquiesces, and they separate. But presently Gabriella is | my duties of membersliip; that I will foster and extend s 
shocked to learn that her husband (?) has married another | feelings of intense and intelligent love of country ameng 4 
wife. She to her is assured that a | Irish men and women. 
bona fide decree of divorce entered, contrary to The remaining by-laws have reference to the varieus 
her wishes and expectations. So she appeals to the court 8 
to set aside the divoree, on the i that it was fraudu- | meetings which sball be held, and the general manner of | ¥ 
and severe, not to say cruel. The wife is warm-hearted, + 
impulsive, and imprudent. She wants love and sympathy, : 
case child, su from a sudden ess. Tie gave & 
of Paris, in August, he received a sun-stroke, For some 
hours he was quite insensible, but speedily recovered. — . 
During September the heat in Paris was extreme, as 
the following extract from a Paris letter shows: 
The heat the last three days has been equal to 
any thing this year. A burning sun has 
garden of the Tuileries; the go to sleep while 
driving; the maids in the nod with drows- 
iness as the sit outside 
and enter those portals, from which they can seareely | the cafés . ’ a 
escape except purse-empty. Our city ladies are often ac- at Se 
cused of being very inconsiderate in their shopping expedi- | A capital story fs told of the French novelist Alexandre 
Dumas : 
Historique a rich tradesman—one of the 
of the theatre -socited the hover of an in- 
troduction to him. On the favor being granted, he thus 
addressed Dumas: “ You're mulatto, are you not? 
‘Oh yee.” said the novelist, wondering what was to come 
next.” your father waa negro?" Of course he 
was,” replied Dumas, winking at those present. ** Then 
Was an ape," interrupted Dumar. There 
is no tm’ the! master,” continued Dumas ; 
mily begins where yours ends.”’ And he turned his 
upon him amidst roars of laughter from the by-standers. 
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THE LATE GREAT FIRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—[{Sze Pacer 678.] 
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- of their ornamentation. 


| favorite machine 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


28, 1865, 


‘Where ornament is still 
desired it is usually produced by different applica- 
tions of the material of the robe itself; this innova- 

ion is more particularly remarked in the dresses 
of what may strictly be regarded as the beau 
and is in reality a healthy sign.: 

For evening costume white corsages ornamented 
with lace, and worn either with white muslin skirts 
or skirts of any other color or material, are very 
elegant. We have seen entire families dressed in 
this agreeable manner, from the portly mamma of 
a certain age down to the pretty demoiselle not yet 
arrived at her teens. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. 1. Dress for the Country.—The robe and paletot 
of this easy and graceful costume are in striped white and 
gray foulard. The cuffs, waistband, and cravat are all in 
plain dark-blue silk, and the under jupe is of the same 
color, Tuscan hat, with white feathers and veil. Yellow 
gloves. 

Fig. 2. Walking Dress. —White muslin robe, ornament- 
ed on the skirt (which is terminated by a rather wide 
ruching) with embroidered grecques edged with valen- 
ciennes lace. Scarlet cashmere paletot, dotted with black 
spots and trimmed with black guipure. White crape bon- 
net, ornamented with scarlet ribbon, velvet, and black 
white gauze veil. 
arriage Dress.—Pale pink moire robe. The 
camail is of white cashmere, bordered with black lace in- 
sertion and a deep Thibet fringe. The hood is ornament- 
dl with black insertion without fringe. Straw-hat and 

thers. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
EMBROIDERY. 
{From the Home Journal.) 

We have often remarked the taste which is con- 
stantly growing for fanciful needlework and beau- 
tiful embroidery on articles both for household use 
and for ladies’ and children’s garments. The ele- 
gant morning-wrappers worn by ladies at the wa- 
tering-places this year have been noticeable for their 


* display of elaborate and tasteful work, and the cor- 


respondents have particularly dwelt on this topic 
when writing about dress. A writer in Demorest’s 
Magazine tells us ‘‘ how it is done.”” We copy the 
interesting items, which, we believe, are from the 
pen of “Jennie June’ the celebrated fashion- 
writer. She says: 


- “The appreciation of elegant embroidery, as a 
eans of beautifying and enriching garments and fabrics, 
is an evidence of increasing refinement in taste which all 


lovers of the natural, as developed in the artistic, must 
rejoice to see. Not a little of this interest and apprecia- 
tion is owing to the new of accomplishing the 
work, rendering it infinitely more effective, as well as 
greatly abridging the tediousness of the process. A few 
years ago embroidery was never seen, excepting upon a 
few articles of clothing or household adornment belonging 
to the wealthy. Ladies could not even afford to hire it 
done, 80 costly was it, on account of the length of time 
consumed in its production. What their own industry 
and skill could not achieve in the art of ornamental needie- 
work they were obliged to do without; but so highly 
prized were the comparatively crude results of the fair 
and dainty fingers, that the most valued gift a lady could 
bestow on her lover was a scarf embroidered with her own 
hands. Could the bright eyes that grew dim during the 
‘months, and even years, that were frequently occupied in 
weaving solemnly -grotesque roses and most alarming 
leaves on silk or wool, have seen the brilliant and grace- 
ful shapes which grow into life with the rapidity of 
thought, in these later days, through the instrumentality 
of the Grover & Baxrer Sewing Machine, they would have 
looked with disgust upon what had before been « source 
of such satiefaction, and believed that the magic of the 
past had been transferred to the future, and, instead of the 
lamp of ALapptn, found its home in the modern sewing 
machine. 

“The facitity with which the most difficult and elabo- 
rate pattern: are executed by this machine, added to the 
exquisite beauty of the workmanship, 
thost fashionable of decorations, not only for children's 
g2rments and morning-wreppers, but for dresses of rich 
material, and the finest of carriage and opera cloaks. The 
earriage-rug of the Princess or WaALEs, displayed every 
day in her rides in Hyde Park, is cabeeihared in white 
silk in the Grover & Baxesr stitch, which, according to 
the Queen and other English fashion journals, is exciting 
a furore abroad. A advantage in embroidery is the 
union of strength and elasticity, for which the sewing of 
the Grover & Baxges machine has always been famous, 
and which renders it smooth, even, and perfect, without 
irregularity or liability to rip. Altogether, the Grover 
& Baker embroidery promises to take a dis 
— in ornamental workmanship abroad as well as at 

ome, and must emer d add to the esteem in which this 

always been held.” 


Do sor WastE your Money buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles called Gotp PeEns, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledged to be the Best iN THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrraTIONn, even to 
the advertisement. If you want the full value of 
your money, call on A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, 

ew York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


First Premicm.—By reference to the list which 
we publish elsewhere it will be seen that the SinceR 
Sewing Machines (both family and manufacturing) 
carry off the first premiums from the State Fair which 
closes to-day. It is worthy of remark that these 
machines are rarely seen at fairs, and the SINGER 
Company have not entered into the general scram- 
ble for premiums which has characterized the past 
few years. The agent in this city saw fit, however, 
to come out on this occasion in force; and, notwith- 
standing the competition was sharp—the WHEELER 

-& Wirson, Grover & BAKER, &c., &c., joining in 
the contest—it was plain to be seen, when the prac- 
tical tests were applied, the: the ‘‘ plumes’’ must be 
handed over to the Sixazr machines.— Utica Daily 
Observer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SALE. 
& Drum Cylinder Printing-Press. 
Size of Bed..........-- 863x514 inches. 
Four Rollers; Table Distribution. 
Has been used till Oct, Ist to print Harper's WEEKLY. 
Price $2000. 
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100,000 Watches, Chains, Silver Articles, &., 
Worth $500,000! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 


AND NOT TO BE PAID FOR TILL YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE TO GET. 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 


100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches.............$115 00 
100 Gold Watches 70 00 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ....... 4000 
600 Ladies’ and Gents’ Silver Watches......... 1800 
1000 Revolving Castors............ +--+ $15 00 to 18 00 
3000 Drinking-Cups............. 700801000 
5000 Oval Chased Gold Braceletz..... 5 00 to 10 00 
8000 Vest, Neck, and Guard Chains....... 5 00 to 10 00 
3000 Ladies’ California Diamond Rings.... 300 to 8 00 
8000 Magic Spring and Snap Lockets...... 400 to 10 00 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver-Mounted Holders... 400 to 500 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Cases 400 to 6 00 
Ladies’ Jewelry .........00.-00% 5 00 to 10 00 

Dessert and Table Forks, . 14 00 to 24 00 
4000 Butter Knives, per 600801000 
3000 Napkin Rings, per pair.............. 600 to 10 00 
81000 Other Articles, 4 00 to 10 00 
Certificates of all the various articles, stating what each 
one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up and 


mixed; and, when ordered, are taken out without 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus alla 
On receipt of the Certificate you see what you can 
have, and then it is at your option to send one dollar and 
take the article or not. One of these envelepes will be sent 
of 25 cents; 5 for $1; eleven for $2; 30 
0; and 109 for $15. 
ts wanted every where. Great inducements to la- 
dies and gents to act as such. Fail not to send for circu- 
lar, which gives — terms, full list, and particulars. 
Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


False 50 cents and $1 
each. Goatees, 50 cents. Circulars sent free. dress 
- - . MoCONNELL & CO., Box 5403, New York. 


Constipation of the Bowels. 


How many of our citizens are suffering from this dis- 
ease, and egos fe be cured by the use of violent pur- 
gatives, w debilitate the system and cause a return of 
the disease with increased asperity! Is it not better to 
have a remedy that will cure by giving strength and vig- 
or to the bowels, enabling them to pe their functions 
in a natural manner? Such a remedy is “ HoorLanp's 
GERMAN Bitrezs.” It will not purge you, but, by its 
great invigorating and tonic properties, will give your 
system a tone that will enable it to perform all ite func- 
tions in a vigorous and natural manner. For sale by all 

Zgiste. ber, these Bitters are a pure tonic, 
without alcohol H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist, 5°4 


i 


Broadway, New York, Agent. 


$20) 000 GUARANTEED 


To a limited number of enterprisiug mengto engage in a 
business of indispensable utility to every y. Address 
, VAN ALLEN, 184 Washington Street, New York. 


PART 50 REBELLION RECORD. 


FR ay the Sth part of Vol. VIIL Illustrated with por- 
ts 
Mason-GENERAL E. R. 8S. CANBY 


AND 
D. M. COUCH. 
112 pages, 8vo; price 60 cents. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, 
192 Broadway. 
*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Envelopes and Writing-Paper. 


Double extra first-class Note-Paper, $4 a ream. 

White Envelopes to match, $6 a thousand. 

Super extra buff Letter Envelopes, $4 a thousand. 

Sent free of carriage to any part of the U. 8. on receipt 
of the price. Bargains to be had in all descriptions of pa- 
per and envelopes. Samples eent by mail on receipt of 
stamps to pay ye 

- HASKINS & CO., 86 Beekman St., New York. 


can be more wonderful than the operation 

of the RED JACKET BITTERS in OBSTINATE 
CASES OF CUSTIVENESS ; for it is a mild and genial 
cathartic, as well as a tonic and corrective. 


Look, Look, Look! My Golden Compound will 
force the beard to grow on the smoothest face in 21 days. 


Satisfaction given or money refunded. Price 50 cents, or 
8 for $1. Address Dr. FRANELIN, Calhoun, Il. 


GOLDEN HAIR CURLER, 
That will curl the most stubborn hair into wavy ring- 
lets, and will last 6 months. Price $1 by mail. 
Address Dr. FRANKLIN, Calhonn, Iil. 
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MAGIC MADE EASY,—s New Book jest out. Th 
com of nd, &c., ev 


e 
book on Legerdemain 8 


er 
ished. Nothing like it. It telle how to cut a man’s head off, 
and > a yard body ; 


from his how to cutoff your nose; how 
toveat fire Laughing Gas Hope-tving Feat; the Wonderful 
near ow em an 
of cians, Wizards, and Pres- 
ti .-+y-~ 64 with illustrated cover. Price only 2 
cen 


Ts. 
ight for $1 — mailed Satisfaction 
HUNTER & CO. 


Or, 
most 


Publishers, Hinsdale, N.H. 


Window Shades, 
Curtains, 


AND CURTAIN MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, at 
KELTY’S, 359 Broadway. 


Spring Rocking-Horses. 
Cantering Horses. 
Baby-Tenders. 
Patent Swings. 
Children’s C . 
Drums, Sleds, and Toys. 
LEWIS TIBBALS, 

510 Broadway, 

: Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


N.B.—Invalid Chairs and 
on hand and made 
to order 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLD 

At Baltimore, Washington, and all places — ~ 4 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRES 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


SOMETHING NEW, 
Of Interest to all, Inclose three Red Stampe, and send 
for Circular, to H. 8. GREER, Artist, 
’ 46 John Street, New York. 


SAVAGE & CO., 286 Greenwich St., New York. 


| GREAT SALE OF 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 
$1,000,000 Worth 


To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive: 

100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches ........each $125 00 
500 Silver Watches..... pensenend each 
000 Gold Pens and Silver Cases... 

And a large assortment of Jewelry and Silverware of 

method of disposing of 
e these at ONE DOL- 
LAR each is as follows: _— 
maming each article and its value, are 
placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of these 
envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents; five for $1; eleven for $2; thirty, with a 
premium gold for $5; sixty-five, with a premium 
gold chain, for $10; one hundred, with a premium silver 
watch, for $15. 
is fairly, all have an 
equal chance of obtaining t uable prizes by purchas- 
the certificates. 
e@ guarantee entire satisfaction in all cases. 

Agents wanted, to whom we offer special terms and pre- 
miums. Send 25 cents for one certificate and our circu- 
lar with terms. Address H. ROWEN & CO., 

P. O. Box 4270, New York. 

Office, 36 Beekman Street. 


Women's Brest Frrenp.—Hudson's 
Universal Clothes Washer and Rinser. 
Pronounced by all practical persons a 
most useful and great labor -saving 
— Within the reach of every 

mily. 

Price $2 50 each. On receipt of price 
one will be sent to any address by CU. H. 
Hopson & Co., 48 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


LL WHO WANT TO KNOW A SURE WAY HOW 

TO RAISE WHISKERS, cure Freckles or Pimples, 

win at Cards, and twenty other Secrets, address B. 

WILLIS, 84 Nassau Street, New York, who will inform 
hem by return mail, free. 


MUJAVIRO 
THE MOST DELICIOUS 
OF-ALL PERFUMES. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


The best tonic and ague preventive in the world. 50,000 
bottles sold monthly. Sold by dealers every where. De- 
mas Barnes & Co., Wholesale Agents, New York. C. W. 
Roback, Proprietor, Cincinnati. 


1,000,000 Purchasers Wanted. Articles to 
suit everybody. Catalogues sent free. Please send your 
address. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 
Five Anatomical Engravings, with Explanations. 


By an rienced Nurse and Female Physician. 
Sent free in-a Sealed Envelope for Fifteen Cents. 


Address Mzs. Dr. KEWLER, Brooklyn P. O., N. Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
_ They have the Reversible Feed a. 
They have a perfect self-adjus Shuttle Tension. 
They make four separate and distinct stitches on one 
and the same machine. 
They have many advantages over all others. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


A GIFT FOR YOU 


At the Philadelphia Gift Book 


PUBLISHING HOUSE. : 
THE ELEVENTH YEAR or tHe ENTERPRIS 
NEW> KS AND NEW GIFTS. 
AG WITH EVERY BOOK. 
sin ev epartment o Ww 
for clubs, &c., &. 
The best place in the world to buy books fs at the 
Book Sale.” 
Catalogues sent free on receipt of red stamp. Address 
G. G. EVANS, 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Hawkes Improved Fountain Pen. One fill- 
ing writes Sto 12 hours. Also other styles of pens. Sent by 
mail. Sendstampforcircular. G. F. Hawxzs, Patentee 
and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau St., New York. 


PAUL PRY, 66 John Street, New York. 


) PAPER BAGS—ALL KINDS. 
Tue Crown Bae Co. 
Make the Best, and sell 
Cheaper than any others. 


12 VESEY STREET, 
New YORK. 


The Improved Elliptic Lock-Stitch 
Sewing and Braiding Machines. 


These CELEBRATED MACHINES we can recommend 
oe blic, combining as they do all the IMPROVE- 
in the 


PRY MAGAZINE Ont. Price 8 cts. Address 


which EXPERIENCE has proved to be requisite 


to call and examine THE ELLIPTIC 
ms, 537 Broadway, New York. 


Boox or Recerprs, 40 pages, with new catalogue, mailed 
free. Please address Blakie & Co., 718 Broaiivay, N. ¥. 


OLD PENS.—The best Pen for the least money is 
G Johnson Pen—warranted for one year—14 ennai og 
every variety of Pen-holders on hand. Pens re- 
pointed on receipt of 50 cts. Pens sent by mail. Send for 


pur- 


-Circular.. EZ. 8. JOHNSON, Man: 
15 Maiden I Mew York.’ ufactory and Office No. 


Cw 


of Sewing Machines. We invite all in- 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 


An Exaor and R&LIaBLR Pocket for th 
poor man. A decidedly unique and wonderful Novelt : 
Correctly constructed on the most approved Scrent1 = 
PRINCIPLES, and warranted to Dr 


- cel It never can be wrong. 
KEY or up; NEVE& RUNS DOWN 

be too fast or too slow. It is a most emariable ns 
Just introduced into this country from Europe, where it is 
secured by Letrers Patent. for a sin le 
one, with plain or fancy white dial, in gold or silver elt 
case, only $1. Sent, postage paid, to any part of the coun. 
try, on receipt of price. Our orI@tNat article: being the 
only oné LEGALLY PROTEOTED from infringement, all per- 
sons afe cautioned from buying or offering for sale an 
IMITATION, under no matter what ALTERATION OF Nam : 
or they will be liable to Fring and Imprisonment. * seen 
of Impostors, who imitate this advertisement. A}] orders 
must be addressed to J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Soe 
PROPRIETORS, 204-206 Broadway, New York. 


MATILDA TOOTS_ 


New Comto Sona, 35c. With picture, colored ..... 50c, 
I cAN NOT Stine THE OLD Sonas....... 
SUNLIGHT WITHIN MY HEART .................... 85c. 
HAVE YOU HER LATELY? (comic)......... see 35e, 
Soiprers’' Happy ReTurn, Mazourka............. 30c, 
It was MY MorHer's VOIOE........ 85e. 
Mailed postpaid. FREDERICK BLUME, 
: 208 Bowery, New York. 


DR. STRICKLAND'S PILE REMEDY has cured thou- 
sands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It 
— immediate relief and effects a permanent cure. Try 
t directly. It is warranted to cure, 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


OU 


Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by Druggists~ Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


CLOCK’S 


Hair Restorer restores gray hair. 
CLOCK’S 
Hair Restorer makes hair grow on bald heads. 
CLOCK’S 
Hfair Restorer stops Hair from falling out. 
CLOCK'S 
Hair Restorer prevents headache. 
CLOUK'S 
Hair Rastorer is elegantly perfumed. 
CLOCK'S 
Hair Restorer is all that can be desired as a dressirg 
CLOCK’S 


Hair Restorer possesses all the merits claimed for it. A 
single trial convinces the most skeptical of its value. If, 
after a thorough trial of two bottles, it does not give per- 
fect satisfaction, the money will be refunded. ‘Sold every 
where at $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 
Dr. F. B. CLOCK, Proprietor, 
Mauchester, N. H. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Drug and Chemical Warehouse, 594 Broadway, 
3 Agent, New York City. 


RS 


SI, For One Dollar I will Sl. 


send, sealed and 
postpaid, the “‘Grecian Compound,” highly perfumed, 
which I warrant to force a heavy growth of hair upon the 
smoothest face in 5 weeks, or upon bald heads in 8 weeks, 
without stain or injury to theskin. Entire satisfaction giv- 
en, or money refunded. Descriptive Circulars mailed free. 
Address F. L. Suutrz, P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


AGENTS!!! 


$10 per day made selling the Sketches entitled “ SouT#- 
EEN PRiIsons OF UNITED STATES OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS,” 
“SCENES FROM LIFE as PRISONERS OF Wak,” with Key 
(24 pages) explanation. It is decidedly the best ornament- 
al historical work that has ever been presented to the 
wea and will be purchased by every body. Copies sent 

to agents on receipt of $1. Sells at from $2 to $5. 

Call on, or address with stamp, for circular, HOPKINS 

& CO., No. 74 Bleecker Street, New York. 


PRINTING-PRESSES FOR SALE. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, :five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. 

One Taylor Drum, Four Rollers, Table Distribution, 
Bed 38x51. 

The above Presses are in good working order, and are 
offered for sale in consequence of the increased circula- 
tion of Hamper's Werexty requiring the ‘Lightning 
Pres." Applyto HARPER & BROTHERS, 

829 Peari Street, New York. 


Make your own Soap 


WITH B. T. BABBITT'S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. — 
up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, aD 
1 nds, with full directions in English and German = 
making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 1 
gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumer? 
will find this the cheapest potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St. N.Y. 


‘ 
| ‘ 
— 
J. Winslow & Co. 
t (RSTABLISHED 1860): | 
+ 
§ GREENBACKS arg Goop—ROBACKS are BErrer. 
i 
| 
ge 
| 
| | 
ore 
Grenawich rect, New | 
York. Fifty varieties of the latest 
€ also Patentees of the Celebrated Sav- 
age & Burner. 
: ‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Pe oi 
829-335 Pearl Street, New York. 
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The Days of Brass Jewelry are over. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Capital, $2,500,000. 


Great One-Price Gold Sale. 
SELL NO BRASS OR SO-CALLED PLATED 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE. 

CALKINS & CO., MANAGERS. 
Headquarters, 558 and 560 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 

HAVE ALSO LOOATED IMMENSE 


GOLD JEWELRY BAZAARS. 
At 83, £5, 87, anpD 89 Mapison St., ILL., AND 
36 Soutu Fourtn St. (SOUTHERN HOTEL 
Book), St. Louis, Mo. 


Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphatically 
a GOLD SALE, conducted on a one-price system, and 
that not a single article of brass or plated jewelry is in- 
cluded in the whole immense stock. 

This association has been organized on an original and 
peculiarly attractive system, and upon such a scale as to 
challenge with their immense resources the compet tion of 
the world—offering for sale at the one average Price of 
two dollars for each and every article, without regard to 


value, 
500,000 


Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, Sets 
| of rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., 


Worth $2,500,000. 


ALL TO BE SOLD FOR Two DOLLARS EACH, AND NOT TO 
‘BE PAID FOR UNT:L YOU KNOW WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE! 


—thus affording the people throughout the whole coun-. 


try, fur as well ag near, an opportunity never befoie cf- 
fered to order direct from the manufacturers, and thus 
obtain the finest of Jewelry, richest of Silverware, and 
the choicest of Albums and Fancy Goods, a Gold or Sil- 
ver Watch, or even a Piano, for the insignificant sum 
of Two DoLLaRs, or an average price of one fifth the 
usual cost; and, to convince the most skeptical that such 
is the fact, we guarantee to send any customer, in ex- 
change for the least article they may get for $2, a splen- 
did richly chased or engraved silver Butter-Dish or Cas- 
tor, fine _ valued at $10, or an elegant morocco 50- 
picture Photograph Album, valued at $6. 


The Plan of Sale. | 


SEALED ADVERTISEMENTS describing every article and 
its value are well mixed, and given without regard to 
choice to our customers, Popular songs and valuable re- 
ceipts, worth many dollirs, are sold at the depots of the 
A-s: ciation, or sent by mail with sealed advertigements to 
any address, posiage paid, for 25 cents. 


ALL ARTIOoLES SOLD aT Two DOLLARS EAOH, WITHOUT 
REGARD TO VALUE. 


On receipt of the advertisement you will see what you 
are going to have, and then it is at your option to pay two 
dollars, and take the article, or not. Purchasers may 
thus obtain a gold watch, diamond ring, piano, or any 
article of jewelry on our list, warranted gold, for $2; and 
in no case can they get less than two dollars’ worth; for, 
if not satisfied, they have the privilege of taking a splen- 
did album, silver butter-dish, or castor, worth from $6 to 
$1, in exchange for any article, as before stated. Prick 
OF THE GOLD SALE AND SONG PACKET on/y <5 
each; 5 for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5; 100 for $15; an 
sealed advertisements sent free with each packet. 


Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular and catalogue 
of articles. Address CALKINS & CO., Managers, 
558 and 560 Broadway, New York. 


LL WORKS ON PHONOGRAPHY, HYDROPA- 
THY, PuRrENOLOGY, PuystoLocy, PHystogNomy, 
Psyouo.oey, ETruxoLocy, MrcuanismM, PHotTocrapuy, 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, &c., 
supplied by Messrs. FOWLER & \V ELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. See our Specrat List of Private Medical 
Works. AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW LIBRARY OF MESMERISM AND PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in 2 vols., comprising Philosophy of 
Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Psychology, Fascination, and 
Science of the Soul. 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 

This work explains modern mysteries, and furnishes a 
key to that which is beyond the reach of sense, even into 
the realms of spirits. Prepaid, by mail, $4, FOWLER 
& WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


They expel the poisons which threaten life. Every 
time a sick person is purged by this vegetable remedy he 
has less vitiated humors, and more life and vigor, as any 
one can prove by taking a single doze. Persons of spare 
habits gain flesh and strength while using them. [Every 
time we rest a few days or weeks from the purgation we 
make new fluids from our food, which replace the unsound 
ones that the Pills have caused to be evacuated. Each 
time we repeat this process we expel farther quantities 
of impurities, which are again replaced by fluids less and 
less impure; so that, in a short time, by continuing this 
treatment, we bring back the whole mass of fluids or hu- 
mors to that state of purity which constitutes health; for 

Brandreth's Pills only take away humors which are un- 


COUSIN LIZZIE’S 


MONTULY. Illustrated. Something new. Best thing ont. 
Good reins at a low price. Don’t fail to get this jolly 
little Monthly. Ask any news-dealer for it. Trade sup- 
pi d by all Wholesalers. Rare Cuanor. The Monthly 
bes: be _ eix — on trial for 25 cents. Don’t lose 

opportunity. No free copies. Specimens, postpaid, 
10c. Address COUSIN LIZZIE, 119 Ste N. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


AMERICAN POCKET 
TIME-KEEPER. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


_, rhe most novel and useful invention of the age. Con- 
‘tucted on the most approved scientific principles, and 
; ‘uTanted to denote solar time with greater accuracy than 
4 Most ¢xponsive gold or silver repeater, while the low 
prive at which it is sold placos it within the reach of eve 


one. It is emphatically THe timepiece for the million. | 


Neat, cheap, and warranted . 

perfectly accurate; can nev- 
oe § ‘t out of order. No one should be without it. Price, 
b \ oro enameled dial in gold or silver gilt, $1. Sent 
The postpaid to any part of the world. CavTron— 
he er ap is the sole property of the American Man- 
er ane ae vompany, and all parties are cautioned against 
pe. re or offering for sale any IMITATION, under no mat- 
MAN ALTERATION OF Name. Address AMERICAN 

UFACTURING COMPAN Y¥, West Troy, N. Y. 


| FURNITURE! 


FURNITURE! 


Wholesale and Retail. 


DEGRAAF 


TaAYLog 


87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Christy St., 


Have the best assorted Stock of Parlor, Dining-Room, and Bed-Room 
Furniture, Spring Beds, and Bedding, in the Union. 
Our Facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 
SEWING G5 
MACHINE. 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 
and Extreme Simplicity. 


Originally patented May 13, 1862; Improvement patent- 
ed June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with crimping attachment, a most wonderful 
and elegantly-constructed Novelty, is NOISELESS in opera- 
tion, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, sews with DOUBLE or SIN- 
GLE THREAD. Makes the running-stitch more perfect and 
regular than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, 
making SIXTEEN STITCHES to each evolution of the Wheel. 
Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTES, 
&c., &c.; requires no change of stitch; 1s NOT LIABLE TO 
GET OUT OF ORDER, and will last a LireTimE. It is no in- 
SJringement onany other patent. It has taken the rrEMIuM 
at State Fairs, and received the approval of all the prin- 
cipal journals and of those who have usep them. 

‘*For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.""—Godey'’s Ladies’ Book. 

“Tt uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is so 
easily understodd that a child can use it.” — ndependent, 

-** With single er double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly, with a common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
actly like hand-sewing.""—New York Tribune. 

Single machines sent to any part of the country per ex- 
press, packed in box, with printed instructions, on receipt 
of the pri Agents wanted every where. Circular, 
containing liberal inducements, sent free. ; 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 
The Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 

Our Agents are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 


day, and we still need more. Late invoices from Europe 
have swelled our stock to over One Million Dollars. A 


. splendid assortment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 


tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, selling at $1 each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, 
or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you 
are entitled to; or send a 3 cent stamp for our terms to 
Agents, which are of the most liberal kind. Agents are 
presented with watches free in addition to commission. 
Now is your time! ARRANDALE & CoO., 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


Superfluous Hair Removed 
From all parts of the body in five minutes without in- 
to the skin, by Upuam's DertLatory PowpeEr.” 
iled to any address for $1 25, by S. C. UPHAM, 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Freckles, Tan, and Pimples 


REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE USE OF “ UPHAM'S 
FRECKLE, TAN, and PIMPLE BANISHER.” Mailed 
to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. UPHAM, 25 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Na- 
vy Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who ye 
wish to print neatly, 
cheaply, and expeditious- 
ly. Circular sent free. ety, 


Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., : mnt 
Ten Cents. ADAMS Press 


New York. 


RIGHAM YOUNG, COBDEN, BRIGHT, Sherman, 
ohnson, Lincoln, Julius Casar, Grant, Vanderbilt, 
the Mother of Wesley—with Portraits; Stammering, 
Causes and Cure; The Red Man and the Black Man; 
Heads of Clergy and Heads of Boxers; Fate of the Apos- 
tles; Head of St. Paul; Character in the Walk and Eyes 
—in the new ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND Puysi0GNOMY 
for 1866, now ready. 12cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


WHISKERS 


AND 


MUSTACHES 


Forced to grow upon the smoothest face in from three 
to five weeks by using Dr. Sevigne’s 


RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, 


The most wonderful disoovery in modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost -miraculous man- 
ner. It has been used by the elite of Paris and London 
with the most flattering success, 

Names of all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 
satisfaction is not given in every instance, the money will 
be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, sealed and post- 
Descriptive circulars and testimonials mailed 

ree. 


ress 
BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., Cnemists, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., Sole Agents for U. S. 


Auburn, Golden, Flaxen, and Silken Curls produced by 
use of Prof. De Breux’'s 


FRISER LE 

One application warranted to curl the most straight and 
stubborn hair of either sex into — ringlets or heavy 
massive curls. Has been used by the fashionables of Paris 
and London with the most gratifying results. Doeg no 
injury to the hair. Price by mail, sealed and postpaid, 
$100. Descriptive circulars mailed free. Address 

BERGER, SHULTZ & CO., CueMistTs, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N, ¥., Sole Agents for U. 8. 


36 “waron 58 


Fine imported watches for the retail trade at greatly re- 
duced prices. A BEAUTIFUL silver double-case watc 
small size, EXCELLENT TIMEKEEPER, with GOLD LOCKET, 
CHAIN, KEY, &c., toeach. Per case of half dozen, $30. A 
sample one free by mail for $6. 

AN ELEGANT gold-plated engraved double-case watch. 
Fine timekeeper. Gold locket, vest chain, key, &c., to 
each. Per case of half dozen, $42. Sample one, $8. 

ancy styles. eg and magic rush «pring cases. 
Per case of half dozen, $60. Semele $12. — 

SILVER COMPOSITE HUNTING-OASE WATCHES, MAGIO 
Jeweled, &c. Per case of half dozen, $60. Sam- 
pie, 

COIN SILVER HUNTING Per case 
of half dozen, $72. 

FINE SILVER ENGLISH HUNTING-LEVERS. Superior, jew- 
eled, &c. Per case of half dozen, $90. Samples, eae 

ENGLISH DUPLEX WATOHES. Fancy movements, Extra 
silver hunting-case, large jewels. arranted. Per case 
of half dozen, $104. Sample, $25. 

THE CELEBRATED IMPERIAL WATOH, a wonderful arti 
superior timekeeper, with THERMOMETER, COMPASS, an 
OALENDER attachment. Imitation of a $200 gold watch. 
Per case of half dozen, $90. Sample, $20. 

Fine gold and silver watches of every description. Cat- 
alogues for the trade mailed free. CATELY BROTHFRS, 
Importers, 102 Nassau St., New York. (Established 1855.) 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufactureis of Photographic Materials, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, W. ¥: 
In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC alA- 
TERIALS, we are uarters for the follo vin. : 
Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views, 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including 
VIEWS OF THE W 

Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 

PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION CONTES? 


Bull Bun, tch Gap, 
Yorktown, Pontoon x 
Gettysburgh, , Hanover Junction. 
Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, City Point. 
Fairfax, Nashville, 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 

Deep Bottom, Bello Plain, 
Monitors, Chattanooga, 

Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Mobile, 

Florida, Strawberry Plains, 


American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Status 
ry, &c., &c, Revol Stereosco for public or private 
exhibi Gus Cotalague be sent y address 


of Stamp. 
Photographic Albums. 
We were the first to introduce these into the United States 
@ manofactu , rang- 
in beaaty and durabilit 
will be | F REE, on receipt pr Ang 
FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 
The will find our Albums most 
Saleable they can buy. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Cotalague now embraces over Frvz Tuovsawp different 
subjects (to which additions are continually being made) of Emi- 


nent Americans, &c., viz: about 

100 Maj-Gens. 100 Lieut-Cols 

100 Brig “ 250 130 Di vines, 
215 Colonels 175 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 


195 50 — Women. 


- 
a 


AGENTS, LOOK AT THIS! 
A sample and catalogue of articles every body wants, 
sent free for 10c. Address : 
H. RIVINGTON & UCO., 660 Broadway, New York. 


a 
64 
lst. Tothe Military Man, Tourist and even the Civilian, these 
* novel productions” are of the utmost i ¢, being a saving 
of time labor and money. ng manufactured on strictly scient. fic 
es cannot possibly cha/e or irritate the neck of the wearer 
hey are infini than paper or the finest Linen Collars. 
and neither can approach the snow whiteness of these indispensal,/¢ 
requisites, adapted alike for Ladies, Gentlemen and also Youngs 


America. 

They are easily adjusted, instantly washed with Soap, Watcr and 
Sponge, and fit for use in thirty seconds. The time is rapidly ap. 
proaching when no ‘Gentleman's Wardrobe” will be c te with 
out the [novel Coat of Mail| the American Steel Shirt C 3, Cuffs 
and Steel Shirt Bosoms. For sale by First Clase Houses throughout 
every part of the civilized wor!d, also in general use everywhere. 

24. Self.adjusting Enamelled ‘‘ Snow White” Linen finished, 37 
and $9 per doz. Samples mailed, 75c. and $1, Iliu-ion Stitched. 
$1 25 and $150. Byron, with band, $2 50. ts’ Steel Shirt 
Bosoms, $5; Cuffs, $2: Suitable Neck Tie, 81. Ladies’ ‘ Steet 
Collars,” $150; Cuffs, $150 per pair. Send size’ and 
Trade supplied. & Focean, Inventors Puteniees and Man- 
ufacturers, 78 Nassau St.. N. ¥ 


ANTED — OLD CANVASSERS, DISABLED SOL- 
DIERS, and otbers, seeking profitable employment, 
to canvass every city and county in the United States for 
the “the most remarkable works of art ever published.” 
The publications of this Association meet with ready sale : 
larger inducements to agents are offered than by any oth- 
er house in the country. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED FOR COUNTY RIGHTS. 
An energetic party can clear $25 00 a day. Specify the 
county you want, and send stamp for confidential circu- 


ress 
ART PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
Box 2625, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 406 North 10th St. 


awe Use PERRY’S Moth & Frec- 
kle Lotion, which is prompt, 
infallible & harmiess. Pre- 


APR: 


Sotd by all Druggiste. Priec 
$2 a bottle. Send for Circular 


THE GREAT GIFT SALE. 
BY MRS. A. J. D. 


Oh, say, have you been to the Gift Sale to-day? - 
Have yon seen all the things they are giving away? 
From the grandest piano in splendid rose case, 

To a ring which the tiniest finger might grace. 

There are tea sets of silver and watches o gold, 
Bracelets, brooches, and ear-drops in numbers unteld; 


made for the hair, 

r the matron, the belle, and the beauty to wear, 
And glittering diamonds unehangeably bright, 
Forever the beautiful light. 
There are sewing machines, with their fingers of steel, 
That obedient sew at the turn of the wheel, 


And the pale, weary seamstress is weary no 

When you hear its glad song as you por le bie doen. 
But perhaps you are thinking “All this is quite nice 
For those who are able to pay them their price.” 
“Their price!” My dear friend, they are given away; 
For each article only One Dollar to pay. : 


The t may now with the weaithiest 

If only to Dunn & Co.'s house they repair. 

Or address tbrough the mail, if they live far away, 
C. M. Dunn & Co., five fifty-eight in Broadway. 


tw™ Certificates 25 cents each ; 5 for $1; 11 fur $2; 30 
for $5; 100 for $15. Send stamp for circular. 


HE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE or AMERICA, 
DEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE contains 
the most costly illustrations, reliable fashions, the best 
and original stories and poems, including the most at- 
tractive array of novelties, together with valuable full-size 
patterns, household matters, architecture, and other val- 
uable features, ever offered in a magazine in this or any 
other country. This unequaled magazine must be seen to 
be appreciated. Only $3 00 per year, with a valuable 
premium. Single, 25 cents. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe, as the October, November, and December Nos. of 
the present year, together with the whole of the year 1866, 
are offered for $3 50, or the November and December 
Nos. for $3 25 with the premium. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


FUN.—Jeff Davis, his Life and Adventures. “Going 
n,” and “coming out” very rich. 40 comic cuts. Only 
'‘Se.—10 for $1. Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ARCANA WATCH. 
An Elegant Novelty in Watches. 


The cases of this watch are composed of several differ- 
ent metals combined, rolled together and planished, pro- 
ducing an exact imitation of 18-carat gold, called Areana. 
They are as beautiful as colid gold, and are afforded at 
one-eighth the cost. The cases are beautifully designed, 
and are engraved in the exact style of the celebrated Gold. 
Hunting Levers, and so exact xn imitation of gold as to 
defy detection. The movements are manufactured by the 
well-known St. Jimer Watch Company of l-urope, and are 
superbly finished, having engraved pallets, fancy-carved 
bridges, adjusting regulator, line dial, and skeleton hands. 

These watches are all Hunting Cases and of three sizes, 
the smallest being for Ladies. A case of six will be sent 
by Mail or Express for $125. A single one sent in a 
handsome case for $25. They will readily sell for three 
times their cost. We also import a very superior finished 
and elegant watch which we can sell for $30 each, or $150 

r case of six. These are alzo hunting cases, and for La- 

ies and Gents. We aresole agents for this Watch in the 
United States, and none are genuine which do not bear 
our Trade Mark. Persons ordering watches, C.O.D., will 
please remit 25 per cent. of the amount with their order. 
Orders for any kind of watches promptly and faithfully 
fulfilled. Address, ARCANA WATUH CO., No. 62 Ful- 


‘ton St., New York City, Importers and Dealers-in Watch- | 


es of every description. 
Successors to Girard W. Devaugh & Co. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and. 
examine an invention urgentiy needed by every a Or 
a‘sample sent free by mail for 50c. that retails easily for $6, 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


STHMA CURED. 

RELIEF GUARANTEED IN TEN MINUTSS, and a 
permanent cure effected by the use of ‘*UPHAM'S 
ASTHMA CURE.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ 
standing yield at once to its influence. Price $2 Sent 

tpaid to any address by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth 
treet, Philadelphia. Circulars sent free. 


$2 A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sella new 
c 


and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, the enily 
eap one licensed. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


A MONTH. AGENTS.WANTED fer sia 
entirely new articles, just out. Address 
O. T. GAREY, City Building, Biddeford, Maine. 


Ne TOY for old and young. 
Patent Automatom Negro r 
Imitates motions of a living negro, 
It affords infinite 


BERENDSOH 
03 Beekman St., N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1868. - 


| 
One Copy for one Year . . $400 
An Extra Copy tis, for every Club of Scn- 
pot $4.00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harper's MaGazinge and WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $8 00. 


The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 
low rates: one quarter of a page, each. Number, $75; one 


half, $125; whole page. $250. The circulation of aupzr’s 


MAGAZINE is believed to be larger than that of any similur 
publication in the world. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation over 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. . . . « «+ « $400 

And an Extra C will be allowed for every Club 
of Five Ph cee tg $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Tue Bounp Votumes or from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the 1 nited 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding ........-..-- $7 00 per Volume. 
Half “ 

Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 

Terms To Apvertisers.—One Dollar per line for in- 
side, and One Dollar and Fifly Cents per line for out- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisuse* 


| side Advertisements, each inse 
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ma Including reproductions o most ce 
4 th Paintings, Statues. &c. Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamnp. : 
for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue, will 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satiaty. $9 
4 
by; 
amusement. Price, plain, $1 50; fancy, 
N ST F $2 00. Dealers also supplied by 
| 
sound. Sold by all respectable dealers in medicines. a ik 
ical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry, &¢c.,&c. Price 10 cents. | 
¢ 
LADIES 
TO THE LADYE: 
| red only 6 Dr. B.C 
| ‘by 49 Bond St., New York, = 


